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Gent ‘ . 
Be E day’s too short now to cram in all the fun you’ve ‘ 


planned with the “ bunch.” Isn’t it? So none of you boys 
want to waste time worrying about clothes. Remember the 

66 ”? - ‘ < o . 
name “ Kaynee ”—they’re the blouses boys like to wear— 
they’re neat and trim-looking like Dad’s. 

Kaynee blouses are made of the best materials, so they 
won't tear easily—in fact, they’re reinforced to withstand 
hard playing. They won’t fade either—they’re both sun 
and tub fast. 
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The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOY SCOUTS—ATTENTION! 








YOUR THEATRE WILL PLAY 


J. Stuart Blackton’s Big Special Picture 


“THE LITTLEST SCOUT” 


Featuring 


The Roosevelt Boy Scout Troop 


It stars the two clever Blackton children, Charles Stuart and Violet. 
__ The story it tells is a dramatic one, of timely interest, full of real thrills and tense dramatic 
situations. 

There are some wonderfully realistic aeroplane and motor boat scenes. 


The cast includes Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton, young Stephen Carr and many other players 
of prominence. It is a clean, wholesome combination of laughs and thrills that appeals to men, 
women and children, and the entire production has been made in the finest possible manner. 


DON’T MISS SEEING 


How the boys convert the pacifist. 

How they discover the German spy plot. 

How the squad of Boy Scouts and the Naval Reserves capture the spies. 
How the aeroplane bombs the enemy U-boat sneaking into the harbor. 


ASK THE MAN IN THE BOX OFFICE WHEN “THE LITTLEST SCOUT”’ 
COMES TO YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE AND 


DON’T MISS IT 


Booked by Distributed Thru 


INDEPENDENT SALES CORP. FILM CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 
FRANK G. HALL, President 



































Some of the local talent and 
the costumes they made for 
themselves 





Unit No. 6 of Westville, 
Connecticut, which gave the show 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Sume of the star performers 
in action—regular circus stunts 
that rang the bell 






Show clears $50 for boys of Unit 6 


Staged show to buy new shooting outfit 


O boy who 
really wants to 
own rifle, 
learn the joy e' trig- 
ger magic and become 
a Marksman or Sharp- 
shooter need give up 





Sharpshooter hopes for lack of the 
Medas . 
money to buy his 
equipment. As an example, see 


what Unit 6 of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps did. 

These boys wanted to start a rifle unit 
of the W. J. R. C. They wanted to com- 
pete for the famous Winchester Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman 
trophies. They had no rifles, no place to 
shoot. But they got together and put 
their problem right up to National Head- 
quarters of Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 

It was not long before National Head- 
quarters had built up a live local organiza- 
tion of these enthusiastic would-be rifle- 
men. With the help of the National Super- 
visor, a show was planned, rehearsed and 
given before a large audience of people in 
town. 

With the $50 clear profits from the 


show, Unit 6 bought Winchesters, 500 
rounds of .22 short cartridges and built 
up a complete rifle range. 


Start a W. J. R. C. ‘“‘Unit”’ 
with your friends 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps will 
help you from start to finish in rigging up 
an indoor or outdoor range. 


The W. J. R. C. gives you 


are learning to become expert riflemen and are com- 
peting among themselves for the famous Winchester 
Marksman, Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Med- 
als. You, too, can earn these trophies of marksmanship 
if you join the . and start shooting right now. 

Get together with half. a dozen of your friends, join 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and organize a 
regular Unit which will be officially recognized at 
National Headquarters. Any boy who starts a Unit 
gets a Special Service Pin. 


Get the official plan and 
handbook 


Write today for the Winchester 





all the instruction necessary 
to become a real expert in the 
use of a rifle. It provides for 
officers, supervisors, and 
adult instructors to make 
your shooting safe. 


It costs you nothing to join the 
W.J.R.C. There are no dues and 
no military obligations. The W. J. R. 
C. was organized solely to encourage 
better marksmanship and _ better 
sportsmanship among boys and girls 
of America. Pei is intended to develop 
the qualities of fair play and manli- 
ness which are essential to success in 
after-life. Any boy or girl not over 18, 
who is in good standing in his or her 
community is eligible. 








Junior Rifle Corps “Plan for organ- 
izing a W. .C. Unit,” and for the 
official handbook “How to handle a 
rifle safely.” This booklet tells you 
all about the W. J. R. C. and describes 
in detail the fine points of shooting— 
alignment of sights, the three correct 
positions, rules forgun safety, the care 
of rifles, and the proper rifle for you 
to use. 

Every reader of 

‘Boys’ Life’’— 

send your 

full name and 

address to 





National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps 





Membership in the W. J. R. C. 


covers the entire United States. There 


is hardly a town now that has not “crack Unit 
Shar pshooter ) 
Special Service Pin. 


at least a small “Unit” of the big 
National Organization where boys 


John Davidson, per va in 


275 Winchester Ave. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
| Division 510 


10” to win 
Medal and 


Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 










WINCHESTER Take-down .22 calther single shot rifle. 
A low-priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


WINCHESTER MODEL 6. 

rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 

tion. The most om ¥ .22 caliber repeater used extensively 
R.C. 


by members of W.J 





Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 
Shoots three sizes of ammunt- 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


Nat’! Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A., Division 510 


Gentlemen: 


Please register my name as a member of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send | 
me a membership button and certificate of 
membership. Also tell me how to organize & 
Local Unit of the W. J. R.C 


Very nition yours, 
Name (ied pregicipcukiangacsamed ee ase ‘ 
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CCORDING to the Mo- 
saic account of Creation, 
God, resting after His 
labors, looked abroad 
upon His work and 
“saw that it was good.” 
By whatsoever processes they were 
formed, and however long it may 
have taken to complete them, spread 
out before Him at last, He saw the 
majestic oceans, the rugged mountains, the gleaming lakes and 
shining rivers, the smiling valleys, the wide-sweeping forests 
and the far-flung prairies. It requires no stretch of the imag- 
ination to believe that this wonderful and beautiful world is of 
divine origin, and Nature is the one shrine at which all men 
may worship, irrespective of creed or caste. 

In this material age, however, men are too apt to see in 
Nature—if they pay any attention to her at all—only the 
practical utility of the things which were largely created to 
arouse their reverence and admiration. In the stately pine 
tree they see only the number of boardfeet it will yield at 
the mill: their vision does not comprehend its grace and beauty: 
their ears are not attuned to the weird, sweet music which the 
wind makes in its soft foliage. In the picturesque cascade 
they compute only the amount of water-power it will produce: 
the level prairie is valuable to them only in their estimate of 
the cattle it will feed, or the wheat it will yield: and the 
mountains, whose majestic heads tower up into the blue, possess 
for them an interest only in proportion to the quantity of the 
mineral wealth they contain. 

But let us go forth into God’s forests, plains and mountains 
not for the sake of our pockets, but for the good of our bodies 
and minds and souls. 

Would you have sweet odors to ravish your sense? We shall 





Arthur 








The God of the 
Out-of-Doors 


F. Rice 


Secretary of the Camp Fire Club of America and moose flesh and beaver’s tails. 
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find them in the trailing arbutus and 
the blossom of the wild grape. Would 
you listen to rare music? We shall 
hear it in the liquid notes of the 
hermit thrush and the distant bugle 
call of the bull elk. Would you taste 
wild flavors and eat strong meats? 
We shall feast on “ coral” mushrooms 


Would you see sights that are denied 
to the dwellers in cities? We shall watch the snake shedding his 
skin, the cuckoo laying her egg in another bird’s nest, and the 
cunning mother grouse escaping with her brood. Would you 
know the joy of the stream in cedar boat or birch canoe? We 
shall run the rapids together, or rest lightly in quiet, rock- 
rimmed pools where the wild duck leads her tiny squadron or 
the sleek mink plies his deadly trade. Would you go where, 
perchance, the foot of man has never trod? We shall climb 
up among the cathedral rocks and splintered peaks in quest of 
the wild goat and the big-horn sheep, and, standing on the 
backbone of the world, look upon what God has done! 

If we are able to do and to see these things, we shall surely 
become richer in wisdom and understanding, stronger in nerve 
and sinew, cleaner and better in body, mind and spirit. We 
shall learn, for the first time perhaps, in the deep forest or 
high up among the mountain domes, the meaning of absolute 
silence. We shall discover that wonderful balance which 
nature maintains in animal and vegetable life, preserving here, 
destroying there, but ever working out by strange devices the 
great plan of existence. If we go far and often, we shall 
return with a glowing pride in our own great country and a 
knowledge of its wonderful resources; and best of all, perhaps, 
with a realization of how small an atom is man and how great 
are the works of God. 





Top O’ The Morning! 


Smell of the woods in the morning; 
The sun shines gold through the trees, 
And the heavens are filled with music 
From the lips of the wild-eyed breeze. 


And who’s for a plunge in the water 
A swim in the laughing lake? 

Be quick! There is breakfast to follow 
And there still is the fire to make. 


I’min! Whatasplash! Are you ready? 
Who, who would lie lazy asleep 

When all the wide world is calling 
With the lure of the lake blue and deep? 


So come, that’s the stuff, all together, 
Swim, swim with a stroke true and straight 
To the boat and the first back, the winner— 
Great ginger! But swimming is great! 


The first back, the first one to breakfast! 
Then the trail once again and the fun— 
The day lies alluring before us, 
And the morning is only begun! 


—Edmund Leamy. 
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Don Strong--American 







CHAPTER I 
Worp rrom FRANCE 


UDDENLY, in the dead of the night, Don 

Strong awakened. He had heard a sound. 

He listened, but the house was still. Then 

he heard the sound again. This time he 
recognized it. 

“The round-house siren,’ he breathed in relief. 

“There must be a fire on the railroad.” 

The round-house lay three miles south of Chester, 
but the sky reflected no glare of flames. 

“What are they whistling for?” he muttered, 

The night began to hold an air of mystery and alarm, Some- 
body ran heavily through the street. Off in the distance voices 
were shouting. 

“Don!” came a trembling voice from his bed-room door. 

“Yes, mother.” 

All Chester was rousing. Lights broke out in windows along 
the street. 

“Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang,” came the bark of revolver 
shots. 

A girl ran into the room. “Don! Can it be 

“Toot!” went a horn. “ Toot, toot, toot-toot-toot.” 

“Peace!” Don cried wildly as the truth flashed into his 
mind. “ ‘The war’s over. Germany’s licked. Father can come 
back from the shipyard.” 

And then a new sound arose, the clear music of a cornet: 


” 





Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming— 


Don had lighted the gas. His mother’s eyes were wet; his 
sister Beth was trembling. But Barbara, black-haired and 
proud-eyed, stood with her head held high. 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation— 


Don swallowed a lump in his throat. He stood there stiffly 
until the last note had died away, and then his blood took 
fire, He wanted to shout, to dance, to bang something. But 
when, he whirled around, he found that his mother and his 
sisters had stolen away. The first light of day was creeping 
into his window as he dressed and started headlong downstairs. 
Barbara’s door was open, and he saw her kneeling beside her 
bed, He paused, looked at her a moment, and continued 
downstairs with his head bowed. 

By the time breakfast was over, the fire bell had stopped its 
clanging and the railroad siren was still. Somebody in the 
street began to blow a frantic call on a 
bugle. 

“That’s Andy Ford,” Don cried, and 
bolted from the house. 

Andy was at the front gate. “There’s a 
notice on the bulletin board at the station,” : 
he called excitedly, “for a victory parade 6 
tonight. I put a sign on the board for the 
Scouts to assemble at 7:30. We'll parade, 
won’t we?” 
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By William Heyliger 


“hy Illustrated by Walt. Louderback 


“Parade?” Don’s eyes danced. “Just watch us.” 

“It’s great, isn’t it?” Andy seemed trying hard to keep 
from exploding. “ Your father can come home from the ship- 
yard, and Mr. Wall can come home from France. Wait until Mr. 
Wall gets back. He’ll make Bobby Brown stand at attention.” 


OBBY had been one of the best scouts in Chester Troop 
but ever since he began to chum with the Rivers twins 
there had been a change. Most of the time he was late for 
meetings; sometimes he did not come at all. Twice he had 
failed to take scheduled first-class tests. On one of these oc- 
casions Tim Lally had found him helping Joe and Pete Rivers 
to set pins at the Chester Alleys. 

Don was sure that Mr. Wall would have known how to meet 
such a situation. But Mr. Wall had gone to France as a first 
lieutenant and he, a boy of eighteen, had been forced by 
circumstances he become acting Scoutmaster of the Troop. He 
was sure that he had not measured up to the job. He lacked 
a man’s force, and a man’s years and a man’s authority. 

At 7 o’clock the town became noisy again with bells, and 
horns, and whistles. 

“Fall in,” ran the cry. “ Fall in there, fellows.” 

In front of the Town Hall it seemed that bedlam had broken 
loose. Don found the fire companies already formed and 
marched the Troop right in behind them. Presently the drums 
sounded a long roll, the band crashed into the opening bars 
of a march and the parade moved off as aerial bombs began to 
explode in the sky. But in ail the excitement of the victory 
celebration Don was conscious that Bobby Brown was missing 
from the parade. 

Bobby did not come to the meeting the following Friday 
night. Wally Woods brought word that Pete Rivers was sick 
and that Bobby had taken Pete’s place as pin-boy at the 
Chester Alleys. 

“Oh, how I love that Pete,” Tim grunted. “Every time he 
meets me he gives me one of those crooked grins, Someday 
——” Tim clinched his fists at an imaginary foe. 

Next day was Saturday—and every Saturday, for eight 
months, Mr. Strong had returned to his family for a 
twenty-four hour visit. Today’s homecom- 
ing, Don thought, would be a real home- 
coming, for today his father would come 
home to stay. The war was over. 

But that evening the feeling came to 
Don that something was wrong. After 
supper his father and mother went up- 
stairs; he heard them talking earnestly. 
By and by his mother returned to the 
dining-room. 
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They saw a bundle 


high up among 
bare branches. 


the 


father 
Jwants you, 
Donald,” she said. 
Uneasy, he 


“Your 


went upstairs. 
His father was 
slowly pacing 


back and forth in 
one of the bed- 


rooms, 
“Don, how 
many soldiers 


have we in 
Europe?” the 
man asked sud- 
denly. 

“Almost two 
million.” The 
boy was sur- 
prised. 

“Now that 
we've won the 
war are we going to let 
them walk home? Are 
we going to forget 
them? ” 

“Of course not,” Don 
said indignantly. 

“We need ships to 
bring them home, ships 
to resume the. world’s 
commerce, ships to send 
food to Europe. Men 
must stay at the ship- 
yards and build those 
ships. I have become foreman 
and they have asked me to stay, 
They will need me for six more 
months.” 

Don’s heart sank. 

“T know that playing man- 
of-the-house is a grave re- 
sponsibility. I dare say you 
have faced some pretty stiff 
problems while I have been 
away. If you think you can’t 
stand another six months of it,” 
his fi ther said gently, “ just say 
the word. You're only a boy, and 
you’re entitled to your boyhood 
and your good times. Think it 
over.” 


IS father left the room, and 
Don dropped into a chair. 
This was so different from what 
he had planned—so different. 
Six months! If there was only 
somebody to whom he could 
go for advice. A fellow didn’t 
want to play man-of-the-house 
and then run to his mother 
with every fiddle-faddle. If 
there was only some way 
He sat up straight. Why, 
Mr. Wall would soon be com- 
ing home. He was forgetting 
that. The war was over. Mr. Wall 
might be on the ocean now. He 
longed for the old evenings with his 
father; he was disappointed that he 
was not to have them. But the 
anxiety was gone, 

“T’m an American,” he said when 
he came downstairs. “Ill do my 
share.” 
“Ladies,” his 





father cried, 


RC )Y 
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squeezing his arm, “let me introduce Don Strong, American.” 

As Barbara began to applaud somebody ran up on the front 
porch, and frantic knuckles pounded for admission to the 
house. Beth hurried to the door. 

“Where’s Don?” Tim Lally’s voice demanded breathlessly, 

“In the dining-room,” Beth answered. 

“Don!” Tim cried. He rushed headlong into the room, and 
suddenly realizing that he had charged into the whole family, a 
rush of blood swept his face. He drew back in confusion, 

“ Excuse me,” he stammered, “ I—I was in such a hurry 

“ All right, Tim,” said Mr. Strong. “ What’s wrong?” 

“The Germans have wounded Mr. Wall,” Tim gasped. 

“Is he seriously or slightly wounded, Tim?” asked Mr, 
Strong as Don stood, too stunned and sick with grief to speak. 

“TI don’t know. When I heard the word ‘ wounded’ on the 
receiver I forgot everything else, I’m going around to tell the 
other fellows.” 


” 





IM hurried off. The family began to talk excitedly, but 

Don sat among them silent. He was still shocked with the 
news Tim had brought. And slowly, into his understanding, 
was coming the knowledge that he would have no pillar of 
strength on which to lean. He would have to continue to lead 
the Troop alone. He would have to be man-of-the-house— 
alone. . 

Twice he found Barbara’s eyes on him. When he left the 
room she followed him to the hall. 

“You were counting on Mr. Wall’s help, weren’t you, Don?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. He made no complaint, and Barbara 
gave him one of those warm smiles that seemed to say so much, 

Silently he let himself out of the house and walked away 
through the night. He felt suddenly years older. Instinctively 
he went to the street that sheltered Mr. Wall’s house and Troop 
headquarters. There was a light in the house, and in the Troop 
building a dozen Scouts were talking in low voices. He sat 
among them, and for a moment the talking ceased. 

“It’s only a slight wound,” somebody said. 

The gathering resumed the thread of conversation, and spoke 
of past experiences with the Scoutmaster—hikes, days in camp, 
nights right here in Troop headquarters, 

“ He—he was all right,’ Bobby Brown said huskily. 

Presently the talking stopped, and the gathering broke up. 
Don was the last to go, and on his way home he stopped at 
Mr. Wall’s house and rang the bell. Mrs. Wall came to the door. 

“The Scouts are very sorry,” he said lamely. 

“I know, Don.” Her voice broke a little. “ We’re proud of 
him, aren’t we?” 

“Very proud,” said Don, suddenly choking, 

He walked off fighting the desire to cry. There had been 
other casualties from Chester, but what had befallen Mr. Wall 
was the first that touched him directly. Even the night wind, 
whispering through the trees, seemed to be grieving. 





T the end of ten days Pete Rivers returned to the bowling 

alley and Bobby Brown ceased to set pins for the bowlers. 
Pete had always been brown, and hard, and thin, but now he 
was gaunt. Soon his cough was common gossip among the 
boys. He treasured a little brown pipe that he called a 
“ glimmie,” and whenever he smoked it the coughing spasms 
shook his body. 

“ Well,” said Tim, “I suppose we'll see Bobby around again.” 

Bobby came to troop headquarters that night jingling 4 
pocketful of coins. Some of the Scouts were there, and he 
counted his wealth with a bold swagger. He wanted everybody 
to take envious notice of the money and, in his absorption, he 
did not hear Don come in the door. 

“It’s a mistake to carry that much money around,” Don said 
quietly over his shoulder. 

Bobby started, dropped a piece of silver, and put the rest 
away quickly. He seemed ill at ease; and as soon as Don 
walked away from the other scouts he followed. 

“That was money for next summer’s camp,” he stammered. 
“T earned it in the alleys.” 

There was something of the old Bobby in this shame-faced 
confession. Don’s lips broke into a ready smile, “ Did you get 
enough? ” he asked. 

“TI got almost five dollars.” 
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Don whistled. “That much pay for ten days?” 

“Tt isn’t all pay,” said Bobby. “The tips—’ His face 
went scarlet. “It’s different than taking a tip for a good turn. 
A man will roll his games and throw you a dime. Every pin 
boy gets those tips. Joe and Pete Rivers sometimes clean up 
as much—” Bobby bit his lips. “I’ve got enqugh for one 
week of camping, anyway,” he said, and walked toward the 
door, 

Don shook his head. “Throw a dime” and “clean up.” 
How much other than words, he wondered, was Bobby borrow- 
ing from the Rivers 
twins. 
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EXT morning, as 

Don came from 
the house, Andy Ford 
was waiting for him 
at the gate with a 
newspaper. There 
was a story on the 
front page that said 
that America would 
have to feed war-torn 
Europe until the next 
harvest. 

“The next harvest 
means the late sum- 
mer of 1919,” said 
Andy. “ Last summer 
we fed our Allies; 
now we must feed the 
world almost. I guess 
they still need us.” 

Don nodded 
thoughtfully. The war 
was over, but the call 
for service still 
sounde d—for his 
father, for the Scouts, 
for everybody. 

Before long he be- 
gan to hear of a 
United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 
This reserve was to 
take boys from 16 to 
18 years, high school 
boys in the main, and 
drill them for farm 
work during vacation. 
For him the reserve 
was out of the ques- 
tion—he was needed 
at home. For the 
Troop it was out of 
the question, too, for 
almost all the scouts 
Were 14 years or 
younger. But— He 
paused, and then 
walked directly to 
Troop headquarters. 

Tim Lally was 
there, 

“What’s up, Don?” he asked. “ You look excited.” 

“Will you round up some of the fellows for a meeting to- 
night at my house?” Don asked, “ Alex Davidson, and Andy, 
and Wally Woods?” 

“Sure,” said Tim. “ We'll be there.” 

HEY came with curiosity written on their faces. Don told 
them about the reserve, and the work it intended to do. 
“T’ve been wondering,” he said, “if the scouts couldn’t take 

a hand right here at home.” 

“How?” Tim demanded. 

“By helping the farmers right around us. They raise garden 
truck. That’s what we grow in our own gardens. Why can’t 





Bobby tried to explain about the letter that had come from Mr. Wall. 
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we help them? We have a patriotic duty right there.” 

“You mean,” Andy asked, “to let the farmers know we're 
ready to help, and have them send for us as they need us?” 

Don nodded. 

Wally’s face clouded. “ We'll have to live away from home 
while we’re helping.” 

“We lived away from home when we camped two years 
ago.” 

“Say,” Tim cried excitedly, “if we go to a farmer, why can’t 
we live in our tents?” 

Wally’s face cleared. 
“Watch the Troop go 
for this,” he said. 

But when Don 
brought up the sub- 
ject at Friday night’s 
meeting some of the 
scouts looked glum. 

“TI thought we were 
going camping next 
summer,” said Bobby 
Brown. 

“We may be able 
to, Bobby.” 

“ But if we’re going 
to chase around with 
farmers EY 

“It’s a question of 
standing by,” said 
Don. “ We must send 
twenty million tons of 
food to Europe.” He 
wished he could make 
the Troop realize how 
much twenty million 
tons were. 

“Tm for standing 
by,” said Tim. 

“ Why can’t we just 
work our own gar- 
dens as we did last 
year?” another scout 
asked. 

“ Because we must 
raise more food than 
we raised last year,” 
Don answered. 

The scout who had 
asked the question 
made a face. Wasn’t 
the war over? Werén’t 
scouts expected to 
have any fun any 
more? 





“T’ve been saving 
up for a camping 
trip,” Bobby grum- 
bled. 


ON realized that, 
instead of de- 
ciding what to do, the 
Troop was beginning 
Mr. Wall would have stopped the quarreling at 
He was not at all 


to wrangle. 
once, but he was afraid to ask for a vote. 
sure what the result would be. 

“ Suppose we let this go over for a week,” he said. “ Every- 
body can think it over.” 

Bobby assented eagerly. As soon as the meeting was over 
he hurried from headquarters. 

“Gone down to hob-nob with Pete and Joe,” Tim predicted 
gloomily. 

“Why didn’t you say we'd live in tents?” Andy asked 
curiously. 

“We're a fine lot of scouts if we have to be bribed to do 
what America wants us to do,” said Don. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HE mother lynx’s round yellow 
eyes with their narrow black 
slits blinked owlishly as she came 
to the mouth of her den, high up 

on the ledge of Storm mountain, and peered across the valley 
toward the setting sun. Then she came out very softly, as if 
she were afraid she might wake the four 
slumbering cubs that had just nursed 
themselves to satiety and now slept. Clear 
of the den door she yawned silently baring 
great yellow fangs, stretched her powerful 
limbs, and then, standing up on her hind 
legs, reached her fore paws high up on the 
ragged trunk of a rampike pine and began 
to sharpen and polish her wicked looking 
claws. 

She was a powerful old lynx, big for her 
species, with heavy shoulders and lean 
narrow haunches. Her head was massive, 
too, with jowls that suggested the budding 
main of a three-year-old lion cub, and 
with unusually large tufts on her ears and 
tail. Her tawny coat of summer fur 
glistened in the golden sunlight and power- 
ful muscles rippled across her shoulders. 
Yet, for all her fine physical condition, 
there was about her a suggestion of 
gauntness. Her ribs showed conspicu- 
ously and it was evident that the mother- 
ing of four cubs had sapped much of her 
strength. 

In truth she was hungry, very hungry, 
else she would not have left her den until 
the sun had gone down and the half-light 
of evening had invaded the woods. But a 
misty violet twilight was settling in the 
valley below and the sun’s rays were paint- 
ing only the tops of the mountains; perhaps the big cat thought 
she could stalk some late feeding spruce grouse before they 
took to the tall trees for the night. 

She went to the edge of the ledge and looked over. Below 
her, a sheer drop of more than a hundred feet, was the roaring 
Storm Kill, the trout stream that flowed through the valley 
southward until it joined the river. It was dusk down there 
and the aisles of the spruce woods that reached across the 
valley and up the shaggy sides of the mountain opposite, were 
full of misty blue-black shadows. She crouched there a 
moment, her yellow eyes looking up and down the valley, then 
she turned and, crossing the ledge, began to work her way 
stealthily down the mountain. Not a sound did she make; 
not even a twig snapped or a dried leaf crackled as she slipped 
silently through the woods. 


HE had been gone not more than five minutes when another 
+J splash of tawny yellow appeared at the entrance of the 
den and a round fat roly-poly cub lynx stood there a moment 
and blinked at the sun. Then he came cautiously out into the 
open and, with an air of mischief, looked about him. Then, 
at an awkward gallop, he crossed the ledge and slapped play- 
fully at a wisp of rabbit fur that blew past him. He chased 
it and clawed it until there was nothing left. Then he began 
to worry the leg bone of a partridge that he found in the 
crevice of the rocks; he liked to mouth bones that his mother 
left scattered about the entrance of the den. Presently he 
discovered a big Imperial moth flitting fitfully here and there 
about the ledge, and began to stalk it. First it came to rest ona 
sprig of pink mountain mint and the kitten crept nearer and 
nearer. But, just as he was ready to pounce, the erratic thing 
flew off and he had to begin his stalking all over again, 

He was patient, however. Three times the fluttering yellow 
thing had changed its position just as he was about to spring 
and now it was resting on another spike of mountain mint, 
perilously near the edge of the precipice. The kitten crept 
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Jim found himself gazing into two 
wickedly glowing eyes that stared at 
him from the tent doorway. 
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toward it again, determined to catch his 
prey this time. He was not quite close 
enough to insure success when he noted 
that the yellow wings were beginning to 
quiver for flight, and he leaped forward, putting all his young 
strength into the spring. 

He was not yet a good judge of distance 
and the result was that he overshot his 
mark, going clear of the spike of mint and 
his fluttering quarry, and landing, with a 
frightened squeal, on the edge of the cliff, 
For an instant he hung there on the 
smooth surface of the rock, clawing and 
struggling desperately to get a foothold 
and to climb back upon the ledge. But the 
boulder was wind worn and without a 
crevice in its smooth contour. He began 
to slip backward and down and, an instant 
later, spitting vehemently, slid over the 
edge and went whirling through space, 
down, down, down that hundred foot drop 
to the bottom of the valley. 


T lacked two hours of sunset, the fire 

had been banked, the supper dishes 
washed, dried and put away in the camp 
closet, (a box nailed to a dead tree) and 
Bud and Jim were squatting Indian 
fashion in front of their tent on the top 
of the twenty foot knoll overlooking the 
Storm Kill. Bud hed a bundle of soiled 
underwear in one hand and a big bar of 
yellow soap in the other. Jim had his 
fly book open in his hand. 

“They are starting to hatch I tell you,” 
cried Jim impatiently. “There, look 
yonder. That’s a coachman fly as sure as 
I'm a foot high—there, by jingo, I just saw a trout flip, The 
evening hatch is on. Come on, put the clothes by till tomorrow. 
There’s a big hatch of flies coming down and the trout will be 
jumping for an hour or more.” 

“You go, Jim. I don’t want to,” answered Bud. “That 
blamed boot of mine chafes my heel. It’s all raw and I want 
to give it a rest. I'll wash clothes till you come back. Go 
ahead—shucks, man, go on. Don’t mind me.” 

“All right,” said Jim, “I hate to leave you but I want t 
get that big fellow. Ill be back with him in an hour.” Jim 
shed his sneakers for wading boots, picked up his fly rod, 
paused a moment to examine his leader and to tie on a coach 
man fly, and then, waving to Bud, who had gone down the 
bank to the stream and was at the moment scrubbing his 
clothes, Indian fashion, against a water-worn boulder, set of 
through the woods, up stream. 


IM was out for just six fish to make the frying pan size 

at breakfast time next morning. That was his primary 
object. But he had a secondary object, too. He intended to 
have another try at that big three-pounder up there in the 
pool under the cliff of Storm mountain, a wary old trout that 
had been laughing at him for two seasons. The summer before 
when he and Bud had first pitched camp in the Storm Kill 
valley he had raised the veteran four different times with his 
flies and had hooked him once, only to lose him after a ten 
minute battle. He tried for him scores of times after that 
but never even pricked him with the hook again, and when they 
broke camp late in August the old trout was still there, 

All winter long he wondered whether that old savage would 
weather the ice of winter and the spring freshets and this 
year, so soon as they had pitched their tent and established 
themselves, he went up to the pool under the cliff to see if the 
big fish was there. It was a great satisfaction to him to se 
after ten minutes of silent waiting, a big square tail break the 
surface of the pool with a resounding slap. Jim tried to coat 
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him out with a half dozen different flies, but aside from 
slapping at his cast once as if in derision, the fish did not 
appear again that night. 

Every evening thereafter the boy tramped up to the pool 
and tried a few casts. Sometimes he found the big fish feeding 
on flies he could not match. Sometimes he was able to coax 
him up to investigate the fly he offered, and twice he had a 
sure enough strike, only to lose the old fellow because of a 
poorly placed hook. But, despite these failures, Jim resolved 
that he would have the big fish in his landing net before the 
summer was over, and so every evening he found his way to 
the pool and tried a few casts. 


‘sX7 OW for the big one,’ he muttered as he waded ashore 

with his breakfast string, and began working his way 
toward the foot of the beetling cliff that stood forth above the 
woods about a quarter of a mile upstream. He thrashed his 
way through the underbrush and thicket but, as he neared the 
big pool, he became more cautious. 

Ten feet from the pool’s edge he stopped, laid his string 
of trout on a big rock, inspected his leader and fly, and 
pulled himself together. Then he parted the bushes and under- 
brush and stepped through. At the tail of the pool he stopped 
and stood as still as a statue for several minutes while he 
watched to see if the big fish was feeding. 

Presently he saw a rosette of concentric circles break the 
upper end of the pool just to the left of the rough water. That 
was where the big trout always fed. 

Eagerly, yet cautiously, he began to wade in, stripping his 
line and starting a series of false casts in order to get the 
exact distance needed to place the fly several feet above the 
spot where the big fish was feeding. He must drop that fly as 
softly as a natural fly would fall, and it must land with its 
wings cocked prettily upward, and float gently down stream. 
Jim moved with the utmost care, and every nerve was keyed 
up to the delicate work before him. He was going to get that 
big trout this time. He was going to 

Splash! Something dropped right in the middle of the pool 
amid a shower of pebb-es. 

“What in time Hang the luck!” yelled the startled 
Jim as he staggered back, stepped on a slippery stone, and 
sat down in water up to his arm pits. 


H* was on his 
feet in a mo- 
ment, as mad as a 
hatter. With that 
splash, he knew 
that his chances 
for the big trout 
were gone for that 
evening at least. 
Who had done it? 
Someone up above 
had been watch- 
ing him and had 
thrown a stone off 
the ledge just as 
he was about to 
cast. It was a mean 
trick, He’d—he’d 
—Thoroughly 
angry he glared 
up toward the 
towering ledge. He 
could see no one. 
Then he turned his 
eyes toward the 
centre of the pool 
and exclaimed: 
“Great snakes, 
*twasn’t a stone 
at all. Its a— 
it’s a—well, you 
little beggar. Here, 
wait a minute. 
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The yellow wings were beginning to quiver for flight. 
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In a jiffy Jim unhooked his landing net and, wading deeper, 
dipped up a soggy, bedraggled, and almost lifeless bunch of 
tawny fur. 

“Doggone if it isn't a lynx kitten, t’ poor little runt fell 
off the cliff and—and—guess it’s dead.” 

Jim waded ashore and fished the soggy animal out of his 
net. It was about the size of a small house cat and, under 
present conditions, hardly a presentable specimen of lynx cub, 
Jim held it up by its hind legs and let the water run out of 
its mouth. Then he turned it over and felt about to see if 
there was a single heart murmur. 

“Huh, just a flicker. You have a skinny chance of staying 
alive, young fellow, but [ll try and pul you through. Don’t 
know whether you tried to commit suicide or not, but you 
gummed up my fishing for me, you little beggar,” and, while 
he was talking, with forefinger and thumb he was pressing in 
and easing up on the kitten’s ribs, thus applying artificial 
respiration. For ten minutes he stood there and worked to 
start the animal’s lungs functioning and by and by he was 
rewarded by hearing a gasp, then another and another; a little 
later the kitten began to move its limbs feebly, then it began 
to breathe in normal fashion and its heart action grew stronger. 

“Think I pulled you through,” said Jim with a satisfied 
smile, as he put the kitten into his felt hat which he tucked 
into the crook of his arm, and set out for camp. But as he 
traveled he little guessed that a tawny form as big as a collie 
was searching the mountain side above him. 


\ HEN he reached camp the sun had gone down, leaving 

a trail of orange and violet.in the west. Bud had long 
since finished his washing and had revived the camp fire to a 
glowing beacon when Jim scrambled up the twenty foot bank 
to the tent and stepped into the circle of fire light. 

“Well, did you get him?” 

“What, the big fish? Nope. 
look what I did get!” 

“What—where in the dickens did you get it?—what is it, 
—a muskrat, or a—why it’s a lynx cub, and the blamed thing’s 
alive.” 

“Sure it’s alive—it’s a—here, yeu little beggar—say, the 
blamed thing’s got claws!” 

The kitten was now very much alive. 


Foiled again, by heck. But 


Jim had tried to 
stroke it but the 
little fellow had 
promptly raked his 
hand with a well 
armed front paw, 
at the same time 
letting out a yowl 
that sounded like 
an infuriated tom- 
cat. 

“Say, Bud, for 
the love of Mike, 
get me something. 
I won’t be able to 
hold this young 
cyclone in about 
two minutes, it’s 
got claws like 
needles,” cried Jim, 
shaking his badly 
scratched right 
hand and trying 
to hold the wrig- 
gling felt hat in 
the crook of his 
arm. “ Hurry will 
you or—or— say, 
get that biscuit tin 
with the glass 
front. It’s got air 
holes in the top. 
That’s it. Here, 
hold the lid. Shut 
it when I yell— 
hold still, you 
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bloomin’ varmint—hi—owch—shut it, Bud—shut it—there dog- 
gone you. Got you safe now.” 

And for answer the “varmint” let out another yowl and 
began to claw the glass front of its none too large cage. 

“Well, there’s our mascot, Buddy boy,” said Jim with pride, 
“he’s a husky beggar, too, Hear him yowl. Go ahead, yowl 
until you get tired. Atta boy,” and Bud and Jim grinned as 
the little fellow cried again and again and spat when they 
put their hands near the window df his cage. 


OT only the two boys heard the yowls of the terrified lynx 

kitten. Sound travels far in the mountains and, although 
it came to her ears but faintly, the gre: t tawny shape crouched 
on a log watching a rabbit runway on the heights above Storm 
Kill valley heard them and, like a flash, she came up to her full 
height and arched her back. Her whiskers bristled and her 
ears flattened in anger, a wicked light glinted in her always 
sinister eyes, while down in her throat sounded a growl of 
anger. 

Again she heard the sound and again she growled; then, 
with a bound, she leaped from the log and, at a noiseless 
gallop, started through the woods toward a nearby ledge from 
which she could look down the valley, She knew the sound 
came from that place where she had nightly seen a pin point 
of light shining through the trees. Reaching the ledge she 
crept to the edge and looked over. Below her, a little way 
down the valley, she could see the gleam of the camp fire. 
Once more the growl sounded in her throat and her eyes blazed 
with a terrible light as her tufted stump of a tail lashed back 
and forth. 

Again and again the cry of the lynx cub echoed upward. 
Once it was followed by another sound,—laughter, a sound 
the old cat could not understand, a sound that puzzled her and 
put fear in her heart. 
But once more came 
the wail of her kitten 
and this time with 
such an appeal that 
the old lynx could not 
stop an instant longer. 
Stealthily she slipped 
back from the edge 
of the ledge and be- 
gan gliding down the 
mountain side, - keep- 
ing in the darkest 
shadows. She was 
headed straight for 
that pinpoint of light 
that could be seen 
through the trees and 
as she traveled she 
was truly a menacing 
creature. 


UD and Jim sat 

cross legged be- 
fore the crackling 
camp fire with the 
biscuit tin cage in 
front of them, turned 
so that the fire-light 
glare showed full in 
the kitten’s face. Of 
course, this tawny lit- 
tle creature from up 
on the ledge did not 
like the proximity of 
that glaring light, and 
crouched back into 
the corner of the shin- 
ing tin, spitting and 
yowling. 

“He’s a noisy beg- 
gar, isn’t he? Sup- 
pose we'll be able to 
sleep to-night with 





For a second the old lynx stood there and stared down. 
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that menagerie in the tent with us?” Jim queried seriously, 

“Perhaps he'll be still, when we get him in the dark. Any. 
how, why take him into the tent? Let’s leave him outside. Pit 
a stone on the top of the biscuit tin, and he’ll be all right til] 
morn—say, Jim, did you hear anything?” Bud turned his 
head quickly and looked behind him into the pitch blackness of 
the forest at his back, He felt a peculiar pricking sensation 
at the roots of his hair and he experienced a vague feeling of 
unaccountable fear. 

“Hear anything? No, I—we—what’s getting into you, 
Bud?” said Jim, as he, too, turned to peer off into the darkness, 
He had a peculiar sensation, as if someone were looking at him 
from out the blackness yonder. 

“Jingo, I thought I heard something—funny—, say, Jimn— 

“ What?” 

“Suppose this kitten’s got a mother ’round somewhere’s? 
Maybe she’s up on the mountains. This yowling might bring 
her down to the camp.” 

“Just thought of that myself, Bud,” confessed Jim soberly, 

“We haven’t got a gun—nothing but the hatchet,” added 
Bud, his voice unconsciously sinking to a whisper. 

“ Aw, quit whispering,” said Jim in a husky voice, “You 
almost scare a fellow to death the way you’re acting. What 
if the old mother does come? She’s nothing to be afraid— 
Bud!” 

“What?” (in a whisper). 

“Swear I heard something over yonder. Saw something 
looked like eyes. Just for a minute. Must have been a fire 
fly.” 

The hand that Jim laid on Bud’s arm was just a little 
unsteady and Bud felt a cold chill race down his spine. He 
moistened his lips and blinked in the direction Jim was pointing, 

“ Nope, you didn’t see anything there. I was looking right at 
that spot and didn't 
see a thing. It’s your 
nerves, Jim—say what 
do you think ’bout 
letting this yowlin’ 
thing go. Perhaps it 
has got a mother 
around here and if it 
keeps hollerin’ long 
enough she’ll be down 
on us,” 

“Let it go? You 
talk like a ninny, Bud. 
Where'll it go to? 
Off in the woods or 
up a tree and die of 
hunger or something 
like that. Nit, not on 
your life. Right here 
he stays. He’s our 
mascot. I’m going to 
ta-a-a-ake—” Jim's 
voice trailed off into 
silence and he glanced 
hurriedly behind him 
into the thicket. “Dog- 
gone it, man, I do 
feel uncomfortable; 
just like some one was 
sharin’ right at my 
back. What in time 
is it?” 








E got up and 

reached for the 
hatchet. Then he took 
several steps toward 
the thicket and peered 
into the _ blackness. 
Anon he returned and 
sat down beside Bud, 
with the hatchet 
handy, however. 
(Cont’d on page 32) 
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é¢ IM,” said Captain Burr, “ we’ve 
got a chance to make a little 
J extry money on this trip, tak- 
ing a couple of dozen black- 


birds back to their home island. Good 
money in it and not much trouble. What d’ye say?” 

How there could be much money in shipping blackbirds back 
to their home island Jim could not see. There were a good 
many nice qualities about Jim Morse, or he would not have 
been chumming with Captain Burr, nor mate of the Manuwai. 
One of those qualities was a lack of false pride and a willing- 
ness to ask questions. 

“Are they valuable?” he asked. “Do they sing?” 

A twinkle grew in the skipper’s one eye till it looked like 
a brightening star at twilight. He slapped his thigh with a 
hairy hand and leaned forward till his beard swept his knees. 

“TI got to laff, Jim,’ he said as his tan turned to crimson. 
“T got to laff—or bust! Do they sing? Shiver my garboard 
strake, but that’s a good one!” 

He broke out into a guffaw that roused the somnolent 
kanakas, snoozing forward in the shadow of the rail and 
brought a protest from the Admiral, rudely roused from his 
siesta. - 

“Look out,’ screamed the parrot. “Tumble up, you 
monkey-faced sons of swabs, here comes a squall! ” 


IM’S own face was red but the skipper’s good-nature was 
irresistible and he joined in the laughter, though he knew 
it was against himself. 

“Son,” he said, “these blackbirds wear feathers all right 
but only in their hair, as a gen’ral rule, but they ain’t no 
Carusos among ’em. You see, the plantations have always been 
hard put to it for labor and, from ’way back, some folks has 
made a specialty of supplyin’ it; recruitin’ they call it. They 
ain’t always been partickler—and no more has the plantations— 
where the recruits come from or how willin’ they was. These 
recruiters called the kanakas they picked off the beaches 
‘blackbirds.’ Something like the old slave days back in the 
States, it used to be. 

“A schooner sails up to an atoll and either coaxes the na- 
tives aboard, gets ’°em below an’ claps hatches on ’em, or else 
herds ’em red-handed with guns for persuaders. You may 
lay to it that the skipper that lands a bunch from one island 
don’t go back to it in a hurry. He wouldn’t be welcome an’ 
they might be waitin’ for him. Another schooner might come 
along, though, and run into trouble. Take it full and by, it 
was kind of excitin’ and sort of risky, ‘ blackbirding’ was. 

“Government control has altered things a bit. You mustn't 
foree your laborer and he has to be signed up before the 
Commissioner, reg’lar, with a contract for so much and so 
many years and a clause and a forfeit to see him landed back 
on his home island at the end of the contract. The Kualipe 
Plantation has got four and twenty of ’em all ready to be 
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paid off and delivered and we can get the 
job. They'll live on deck an’... ” 


E broke off. Jim was perched on 
the after rail, singing softly, so 
as not to miss what the skipper was saying: 

Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds, baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing; 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before a king? 

Captain Burr grinned and scratched his beard. 

“TI ain’t heard that since I was knee-high to myself,” he 
said. “ But in the old days, Jim, when things went wrong, it 
wasn’t the blackbirds that got baked and it wasn’t blackbirds 
that got served up to the king.” 

“You mean?” Jim’s gray eyes were round with excitement. 

“Long pig! Sometimes the natives got the recruiters in- 
stead of t’other way round. Then they’d make pig out of ’em 
in the stone bake-ovens. Take a look at that companion. 
See them slashes?” 

Jim nodded. He had seen them before, deep cuts in the 
frame of the hooded opening to the cabin stairs. 

“The door was worse,” said the skipper. “Splintered up 
from the outside and shot through from the inside. I did the 
shooting, They was a deck full of Malaita fuzzy-heads tryin’ 
to persuade me to come out, with axes and clubs and spears. 
The Manuwai got on a reef tryin’ to make out of the lagoon 
on a flood tide, bein’ in a bit of a hurry. And, when you get 
on the reef in those latitudes it’s touch an’ go, most usually 
‘go” If the barkentine Dolphin hadn’t been to loo’ard and 
heard the shootin’ I’d have been served up like one of them 
blackbirds you were singin’ about. I had my skylights grated, 
fortunately, but ever since then I’ve always carried a little 
dynamite and some caps an’ fuses. It comes in handy for 
reef-blastin’ or for gettin’ a mess of mullet and it sure does 
discourage a gang of rampagin’, bloodthirsty kai-kais (man- 
eaters). Ill have to show you how to use it.” 


IM ran his finger down the grooves made by the hatchets 
of the savages, visualizing the scene, the yelling natives- 
with their lime-dyed hair, frizzed in fanshape, the ragged 
lobes of their ears stretched with shell circles till they touched - 
their shoulders, naked, save for strips of barkcloth, teeth filed 
to triangular shape, like the shark’s teeth that studded their 
weapons, 

“What do you say about the blackbirds? We have to take 
’em to Tanavau, that’s midway between the Tongas and the 
Fijis, natives claim they don’t belong to either group. Any- 
way, it don’t take us far off our route and they’s good money 
in it.” 

“Sounds like good business to me,” said Jim. 

“They'll be ready for us when we make Kualipe Landing 
tomorrow ’long about noon.” 











HE plantation lands at 

Kualipe were low, with 
pineapples growing vigorously in red soil 
and, back of them, the cocoanut groves. The 
Manuwai cruised off-and-on, after Jim had run a signal up to 
the main spreaders. Presently he saw a crowd of natives 
clustering on the beach, milling about some central core of 
commotion. A white man in cotton ducks came down and 
broke up the meeting. A whaleboat was launched, packed with 
natives who crowded the rowers and stood up gesticulating 
and shouting to their fellows who dashed deep into the shore 
surf and tossed aboard supplies while calling farewell. 

At last the boat broke away from its cordon and came across 
the crested water, the excited homeseekers yelling at the top 
of their lusty lungs. 

Captain Burr’s own voice overtopped the noise of the Tana- 
vauans as he superintended their boarding the Manuwai, He 
knew their dialect and soon reduced them to some sort of 
control as the whaleboat rose and fell in the heavy groundswell. 

Yet like so many sheep following a senseless, stubborn leader, 
they made frantic leaps for the rail of the schooner as the 
whaleboat lifted on a wave. Half gained it, the rest fell short. 
The skipper frowned, but Jim had to laugh at the scene of 
mad confusion. Calabashes of poi, cocoanuts, bundles of dried 
fish, personal belongings wrapped in gaudy bandanas, were 
being hurled from the boat over the rail of the Manuwai. 
Tanavau natives were clutching at ropes flung by the schooner’s 
crew, clambering up and over the freeboard, jabbering, their 
mouths open and their eyes white-circled. 

“Cast off there, Billi-Boy,’ ordered the skipper. “Jim, 
herd that bunch up for’ard and run a line across the deck abaft 
the foremast. More trouble than shippin’ a whole menagerie, 
’n I did that once.” 


IM drove them forward without much trouble, though they 

were a savage looking pack, while the schooner fell off into 
the wind and nosed away from Kualipe towards the open sea. 
Captain Burr called Billi-Boy to the wheel and beckoned to 
Jim. 

“Here is where the Admiral comes in useful,” he said. 
“Bring him along, son. I'll put the fear of something into 
their hearts that'll make ’em behave. I’m goin’ to tell them 
the Admiral is a devil-devil bird, which ain’t so far from the 
truth when he’s peevish, an’ that hell watch ’em and report 
to me all they do an’ all they think. Wait till they hear him 
talk. Now swing him up in the forestays with a bit of marlin.” 

Jim secured the cage and the gaudy Admiral, in his uni- 
form of green and crimson and gold, sidled across his perch 
to the wires where he looked down upon the natives listening 
to the skipper’s forceful harangue, with a head cocked to one 
side as if taking his instructions. The eyes of the islanders 
rolled fearfully in his direction and then Captain Burr spoke 
to the bird in Tanavau, The Admiral bobbed his jeweled head 
up and down three times solemnly, half-opened his wings and 
flapped them. 

“ Look out,” he shrilled. “ Look out, you silly swabs, look 
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One of the men spoke and at the end 
vindictive gesture 


out for squalls! Look out for squalls! Here comes a squall!” 

The islanders, through their late foremen on the plantation, 
knew some beach-English, enough to recognize some of the 
words and all of the inference of the Admiral’s adjuration. 
Here was a devil-devil bird indeed! A bird that understood 
and listened and talked, oh, a very great devil-devil bird! 
They shuffled uneasily before they finally heeled down and 
Jim smiled many times that afternoon as he saw, first one 
and then another, casting fearful glances at the feathered 
wizard who kept his eye cocked on them watchfully, out of a 
curiosity that they took for obedience to his master’s orders. 

Captain Burr had determined to get rid of his living freight 
before he made his collection of copra, turtle shell, sea-slugs 
and pearl oyster shell from the islands on his regular trading 
route. The weather held fair as they headed for Tanavau and 
the islanders settled down contentedly enough. 


UT, on the fifth day, one of the passengers complained 

o€ being ill, refused to eat and curled up in the bows 
like a sick and friendless dog. The rest gathered round him, 
muttering. Jim had the deck and the wheel for the first dog- 
watch, from four until six in the afternoon, and heard them 
begin to chant a weird strain that somehow got on his nerves. 
He called Billi-Boy and asked him what was the trouble. 
Billi-Boy went forward and reported back with a troubled look 
on his usually grinning countenance. 

“Too much trouble, I think, along those black fellas.” Billi 
was a brown-skinned Polynesian himself and held Il western 
and darker tribes in haughty contempt. “One fella there I 
think pretty soon he mate (die), Too much sick he think 
himself, too much trouble walk along his belly. My word, 
suppose he mate, too much trouble along us, I think. Better 
you speak along the kapitani.” 

Handing over the wheel to the competent Billi, Jim went 
below to the skipper who had turned in with thirty grains of 
quinine to offset an attack of intermittent fever. He looked 
grave at Jim’s news. 

“I was afraid of something like that,” he said. “Those 
chaps haven’t any backbone, Ill go up and see what I can 
do. Get me my medicine chest. A little ginger and calomel 
*1l sometimes buck ’em up. Good thing my fever’s over.” 

Jim followed him up on deck and into the bows. The 
monotonous chant continued and the islanders looked up 
sullenly. They would not answer the skipper and the sick man 
refused to do anything but moan and turn his face to the 
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of his tirade, threw out his arm with a 
toward the Admiral. 


rail, The captain tried in vain to make him take the dose. 
At last one of the men spoke, lashing himself into a temper 
and, at the end of his tirade, throwing out his arm with a 
vindictive gesture to where the Admiral swung in the stays. 

“Take down the bird, Jim,” said Captain Burr, and Jim 
caught an unusual note of concern in his voice. 

“That kanaka is going to die,” said the skipper, as they 
went aft with the cage. 

“What's the matter with him?” asked Jim. 

“Whatever it is makes no difference,” replied Burr. “ Prob- 
ably got plain bellyache, but he thinks the Admiral has be- 
witched him and he has made up what he calls his mind he 
is going to pass in and they ain’t no doctor on earth could cure 
one of ’em, once they get that way. They just quit. 


¢é"7MHE worst of it is this, Jim. We've taken contract 

to deliver them at their island and they’ve got to be 
taken there. Now, they’s a law among these blackbird islanders 
thet is about the same as the law Moses laid down, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, and so on. If they’s any 
missing from a party taken from one of the beaches when 
they’re brought back, no matter what he died of, nor how 
you may try to fix it, thet loss is chalked up against white men 
in general and against the party makin’ the delivery in par- 
tickler. Thet was what they tackled me for, time the Dolphin 
come along. The count on Malaita was shy several heads and 
they allowed mine might help*to even the tally, 

“This chap’s goin’ to die spite of all we can do, I’m afraid. 
Even if we got him ashore alive, he’d swear he’d been bewitched 
by the Admiral and they’d chalk up one against the papalangi 
(foreigners—white men). It’s a serious matter. Your head 
an’ mine is better on our shoulders than swingin’ in a smoke 
house for trophies. And, aside from that, don’t forget the 
baking parties.” 

“We've got to deliver them, haven’t we?” asked Jim. 

“We can’t take ’em back to Kualipe or any other plantation, 
under the law, now their contracts are closed. No man in his 
senses would take the deal off our hands with that sick one 
for’ard.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “this is the way I think about it. You’re 
not worrying on your own account, but on mine. This isn’t the 
first time you’ve had trouble on the beaches and you know how 
to handle such things. I’m not afraid, with you. I don’t see 
what else there is to do. We can’t keep on sailing. We might 
set them adrift in one of our boats in sight of the island, but 






I should hate to admit that we were afraid 
to carry out the letter of our contract. 
And the boat would be a loss. Let’s go through with it.” 

The skipper caught Jim’s fist in his own horny paw and 
nearly crushed it. 

“T knew it,” he said, “I’d have banked on it, but I wanted 
to hear you say it. The on’y thing that worries me, Jim, is 
my fever. It’s got so of late it don’t give me much warnin’ an’, 
when it comes, I’m just a soaked rag till it goes. You know 
that. If I should have a fit come on me while the Manuwai 
was in the lagoon you’d have to take hold. Meantime we'll 
make our preparations. Whatever happens, we got to keep 
any of ’em from comin’ aboard. We'll start on that work 
termorrer.” ‘ 

“The man may not die,” Jim suggested. Captain Burr 
only shrugged his shoulders, but the Admiral suddenly 
screamed: 

“Die, die? Never say die, my lad, never say die!” 

“They say thet bird talks automatic, ’thout thinkin’, like a 
talkin’ machine,” said the skipper. ‘“ But you’ll note he’s always 
got the right record handy for the occasion. Ain’t you, you 
horn-beaked, button-eyed son of a sea-bird?” 


” 


T was well towards the end of the middle watch when Jim 
awoke. This Billi-Boy ordinarily held, Jim taking the first 
morning watch from four until eight, relieved for breakfast 
by one of the crew. Something had brought him out of a sound 
sleep. For a second or two Jim stood sleepily, wondering what 
time it was. Then an eerie, ghostly wail, of high-pitched, 
concerted voices, told him what had awakened him. He aad 
never heard the sound before, but he sensed what it was, the 
blackbird islanders wailing for their dead. 
“Au-we! Au-we, ta Riatiki mate!” 
(Alas, alas, for Riatiki, who is dead!) 

Jim went on deck where Billi-Boy was at the wheel. There 
was but little wind and the sheets had been inhauled. The 
canvas screened effectually the foredeck whence came the in- 
termittent funeral chant. 

“Plenty pilikea (trouble), come along bye and bye quick, I 
think,” said Billi in a whisper, 

The schooner surged quietly along, spreading a wake of 
phosphorescence, the cordage gently creaking, the homely sound 
of the skipper’s snore ascending through the open skylight. 
The native crew lay about amidships, but Jim knew they were 
listening for the wailing. It came again and Jim, in the cool 
air, shivered a little. 

“Youre not afraid, are you, Billi-Boy?” he asked 
aloud. 

“Me? Me afraid that kind of black fella? What kind of 
foolish talk you speak along of me? I speak trouble come, all 
same I say big wind he come. Billi not afraid. Not much, I 
jolly you.” 

(Continued on page 48) 








Cooking 


*By Horace Kephart 


T is not expected that the processes of baking, 

roasting, stewing or protracted boiling will be 

undertaken on a marching trip. The main thing 

in camp life is to learn to prepare a few simple 
but wholesome and sustaining dishes, and to cook them 
right. , 

Half of the art of cooking is in making a proper fire. 
For a quick meal, when you have only to boil coffee 
and fry something, drive a forked green stick into the 
ground, lay a longer green stick across it, slanting 
downward to the ground, and weight the lower end of 
this single stick with a rock, or peg it down with an 
inverted crotch. The slanting stick should have the 
{| stub of a twig left at upper end to hold pot or pail 
in place (or you can notch it) and should be set at 
such angle that the pot swings a foot or so clear of 
the ground. 

Then gather a small armful of sound, dry twigs from 
the thickness of a lead pencil to that of your thumb. 
Choose hardwood (oak, hickory, maple, etc.) if there 
is any, for it lasts well and makes good embers. Soft 
woods burn quickly to dead ashes. 

Select three of your 
best sticks for kindling. 
Shave them almost 
through, except at top 
and bottom, leaving the 
frills attached, 
Stick these into 
the ground, under 
the hanging 
pot, intripod 
form, with 
curls down. 
Around them 
build a con- 
ical wigwam 
of other sticks, standing 
each on end and slant- 
ing to a common center. 
Leave free air spaces 
between the_ twigs. 
Touch off the shaved 
kindling and 
in a moment you 
will have a small 
blast furnace 
under your 
pot of water. 

Then get 
some flat 
rocks, or 
two sticks 
of wood 
about five 
or six inches 
thick, to sup- 
port the fry- 
ing pan. The 
-\ firewood will 

> all drop to 
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in the Woods 


Decorations by Harold Wettersten 


Toss out the smoking butts, leaving only clear, 
Put your rocks or bed-sticks on either side, 
Place your frying pan on these and it will 
be sizzling in a few moments. Start a fire the first thing on 
going into camp and set kettles of water over it. Then you 
will have coals and boiling water ready when you need them, 


the pot boils. 
glowing coals. 
parallel and level. 


| typename oats cook much quicker than the old-fashioned 
oatmeal which is not fit to eat until it has been boiled 
an hour or more. To make oatmeal porridge add to a quart 
of boiling water half a teaspoonful of salt, stir in gradually 
half a pint of rolled oats, and boil until it thickens and then 
ten minutes more, stirring constantly, unless you have a double 
boiler. 

Stewing cannot be hurried. It is essential that the water 
should merely simmer after the vegetables and meat, which 
should never be fat, are put in. The simplest stew, but not 
the best, is made by gently simmering pieces of meat and, a 
half hour before it is done, adding potatoes, onions, rice, and 
seasoning. 

A better way is to cut lean meat or game into small pieces 
and brown them with hot fat in a frying pan, shuffling the pan 
so as to sear the surface of the meat but not burn it. Drop 
the meat into a kettle of boiling water and set the kettle to 
one side or hang high over fire, so that the contents will 
simmer. Add sliced onion and other vegetables, salt, pepper, 
and a little sugar. To thicken this stew rub up a little flour 
in the grease left in frying pan, add about a pint of water, 
stir, and let the mixture boil a little; stir into th: stew a short 
time before it is ready, 


EVER fry over a flame from which the fat will easily 

catch fire. Frying requires little heat. Get your pan 
quite hot before you, grease it. Then put in just enough grease 
to keep the fish or beef or flapjack from sticking to the pan. 
Too much grease, or grease that is not hot enough, makes the 
stuff sodden and indigestible. 

For frying slice bacon quite thin. Remove the rind, or cut 
through it in two places to prevent curling in the pan. Put a 
pan half full of water on fire and when the water is warm, 
drop the bacon in and stir around until water begins to 
simmer; then throw out the water and fry the bacon, turning 
often. Remove the slices just before they turn brown. They 
will become crisp as they cool. 

If the fish to be fried is too large for the pan, cut steaks 
from it, slicing down on either side of the backbone (in this 
case the fish need not be cleaned). Small fish, to be fried 
whole, should have the backbone severed to prevent curling. 
Wipe them dry and rub them with cornmeal or flour before 
putting into a pan of hot grease. Fry to a golden brown, 
sprinkling lightly with pepper and salt just as the color turns. 
If fish are fried in butter, do not salt them. 

Frogs legs are best if, after skinning, they are soaked for 
an hour in cold water with a little vinegar added; or put them 
for two minutes into scalding water that has vinegar or lemon 
juice in it. Then drain, wipe dry, roll in flour or bread crumbs 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and fry rather slowly, pre- 
ferably in butter. 


RESH meat of any kind that is tender enough is better 
broiled than fried. This may be done on a forked stick, 
or by inserting the slice in the cleft of a split stick, Beef or 
venison should be cut at least an inch thick. Have a clear 
flaming fire and rake a good bed of hard coals from it to one 
side. Sear the outside of the meat first by thrusting 
it for a moment right into 
the flame and turning. This 
seals up the juices. Then 
broil over the coals, or in 
front of them, catching 
(Continued on page 82) 
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* Mr. Kephart has written a comprehensive | article on camp cooking for the official Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Cooking, compiled and printed at National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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Decorations by Harold Wettersten 


T is exceedingly important that a scout, to be really ef- 
ficient, should understand well the art of camping, one of 
the most important features of scoutcraft. Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson and the other old fellows we admire so much, 

could never have lived a week in the wilderness had they not 
known all the ins and outs of campcraft—that is, the art of 
taking care of themselves in the wilderness, and of making 
themselves as comfortable as conditions would permit under 
canvas or in the open. 

Sleeping in the open does not mean under the stars but in 
a lean-to or other shelter that we ought to know how to build. 
A method of building a lean-to is described upon page 233 of 
the Handbook for Boys (17th ed.) If two trees cannot be 
found conveniently located, against which to build the lean-to, 
drive two stakes at the proper distance apart, lash the cross 
pole to them near their top, and proceed as described. Some- 
times stakes cannot be driven firmly into the ground. In such 
cases two tripods will answer admirably in their stead. To 
make a tripod, cut three poles of the proper length. Near the 
top, or smaller end of the poles, lash them together, then spread 
the butts, and the tripod will stand alone, Two of these tripods 
will make an excellent support for the cross pole. 

In case well-leaved branches cannot be found for thatching, 
grass will do nicely. In places where well-foliaged saplings are 
to be found conveniently located, the lower branches of four or 
five of them may be cleared off, and the tops of the saplings 
drawn together and tied. The bunched tops will make au ex- 
cellent shelter. This may be improved, and made nearly water- 
tight, by placing poles against the bent saplings, tepee fashion, 
and thatching well over all. To make a lean-to or other im- 
provised shelter, considerable ingenuity and resourcefulness is 
sometimes required. Always erect them with the back toward 
the wind. I have spent many a comfortable night in the wilder- 
ness under shelters of this kind, sometimes when snow storms 
were raging. Making good, serviceable shelters is simply a 
matter of practice. 


CAMPER ought to be able to put up a tent alone and 

ditch it. Putting up a tent alone is just a matter of prac- 
tice. Let us suppose it is an A or wedge tent—and this 
is probably the style most scouts will use, Select two trees 
a convenient distance apart, and stretch the ridge rope be- 
tween them at the proper height, drawing it as taut as pos- 
sible before securing it. Now peg down the two rear corners, 
drawing the bottom of the rear of the tent straight and tightly 
stretching it between the two pegs. Be careful to keep it 
aligned at right angles to the ridge rope. Next peg down the 
two front corners, using the same precautions as in the rear, 
and also drawing each side taut and straight at the bottom 
from the rear peg on that side, and at right angles to it. This 
done, the remaining pegs may be put in place. Any slack that 
may occur may be taken up by bracing up the ridge rope with 
two crotched poles, one in front and one in the ree~ 

Should there be no trees between which to set the tent, 
cut two stiff poles a little longer than the tent is high at the 
ridge. Peg down the four corners of the tent in the position in 
which they are to remain. Go to the rear, and with the ridge 
rope throw a clove hitch around one of the poles an inch or two 
from the top of the pole, and as close to the tent as possible. It 
will be well to cut a notch around the pole to prevent the rope 
from slipping down when stretched. 

Now lift the pole to a perpendicular position. This will raise 
the rear of the tent into place. Grasp the rope and keep it 
taut, to hold the pole and 
rear of the tent in an up- 
right position, while you go 
back, at right angles to the 
rear of the tent, and secure 
the rope to a_ rock, 
stump or anything 
* that will hold. It may 
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be necessary to 
drive a stake for 
this purpose. 

Using the other 
pole, guy the 
front of the 
tent in ex- 
actly the 
same man- 
ner as_ the 
rear. When 
the tent is finally 
pegged down it may be 
found necessary to 
tighten the guy ropes a 
little to stiffen the 
ridge. 

Now the tent must 
be ditched, in order to 
carry off surface water 
in case of heavy rain. 
For this purpose a 
ditch about four inches 
deep should be dug 
along the four sides of the tent (outside of course), with a 
drainage ditch leading off on the lower side. 


HE scout sometimes needs to use a raft in cross country 

traveling, when he possesses no other tools than his ax or 
hatchet and his knife. He must therefore know how to make 
a raft without the assistance of saws, augers or nails. 

The size of the raft will depend in each case upon the amount 
of load it will be called upon to carry, therefore it will not be 
necessary for us here to go into dimensions and measurements. 
We are simply required to construct a stanch raft, The logs 
which are to be used must be as nearly alike in size as possible. 
Of course they will all be cut to the same length, but they must 
also be of nearly similar diameter at the butt, and also of nearly 
the same diameter at the smaller end. 

On one side of each log, and fifteen or eighteen inches from 
each end, cut a noteh. Now for cross-pieces cut four stiff poles 
a foot or so longer than the width of the proposed raft. Roll 
the logs into the water and arrange them side by side, butts 
all one way, and notched sides up. Fit one of the cross poles 
into the notches at one end of the logs, pass another of the 
poles under the logs opposite the pole resting in the notches, 
and lash together securely the ends of the two poles where they 
protrude at each side of the raft. Fit the two remaining poles 
into place and lash them in the same manner at the other end 
of the raft. It will be seen that the notches must be an equal 
distance apart on each log, else the second set of poles cannot 
be fitted into place. 

This raft will hold and serve very well on smooth water, but 
if the water to be navigated is at all rough, it might sag and 
go to pieces unless braced by diagonal poles. These poles 
should be lashed firmly to the side log at each end, with 
the ends of the poles fitting snugly against the cross pieces. 
One of the braces will, of course, have to be sprung 
down over the other at the intersection in the middle, unless 
very thick poles are used which may be notched at the point of 
intersection without weakening them too much. Where the 
braces cross each other, they should be lashed firmly together 
with a line which also passes under and around one of the logs 
of the raft. Still greater stability may be given the raft by 
notching the logs for the under as well as the upper cross- 
pieces. 

* Mr. Dillon Wallace has written a comprehensive article on 


camping for the official Merit Badge Pamphlet on camping, compiled 
and printed at National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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William the Cow Conqueror 
By Ed. F. Carson 


Illustrated by Harry Lewis 
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With me on one end and Bossy on the other, that rope gathered them into closer communion. 


OMETHING was bothering Blackie. For two whole 
days he had gone about with an air of abstraction, and, 
while the other boys were not a little puzzled to account 
for his peculiar frame of mind, they could only make 

guesses as to the cause. Naturally, they hated to question him 
directly, but at the same time it did not seem right to have 
Blackie bothered. 

Saskatoon Bill, however, was troubled by no such scrupies, 
and when he saw one of his favorites feeling a trifle wrong he 
promptly demanded: 

“Well, partner, what is it?” 

“It is just this,” declared Blackie with an air of relief. “1 
have been wondering if a fellow who had never been on any- 
thing but an Eastern farm would be able to make good on a 
Western ranch?” 

“To which question I would sure answer, ‘ Delate,’ the same 
being a perfectly good Chinook word that means, ‘ You bet 
your sweet life,” 

The reply was suspiciously emphatic and held possibilities for 
a story, a fact which Blackie was not slow to take advantage 
of by asking: 

“Did you ever try it yourself? 

“T certainly did, and then some, and after I was done trying 
to be an old-time cowboy on a new-time ranch, I had spent a 
night in jail and was lying in bed bandaged up till I looked like 
a sprained ankle. Now don’t get restless, I am going to tell 
you all about it; not because I am proud of it, but just to 
show you that Blackie’s question is all to the good.” 

A couple of the boys hastened to throw some fresh fuel on 
the fire while Bill was settling down comfortable, and when he 
was ready he began: 


” 


6 F course, you never heard tell of a small city on the 

Coast by the name of Setrocana, ’ 
but you are not to blame for that. There 
are plenty of other people in the same 
fix, and it will never be used against 
them, either. It is a pretty nice place to 
look at, but when you have finished look- 
ing, well, that is a good time to move on. 
I did not know this till too late, and I 
had to rustle a job to pay my way out 
of there. The only thing I could strike 
was working on a farm, which I took be- 
cause, once upon a time, I used to imag- 
ine that I was a cowboy, and, also, be- 
cause there was only one other job to be 
had, which was being a music teacher, 
and I did not feel that I could make 


good at that. She had a 
“The owner of the farm was a nice loving way 
old lady; that is, she was nice to look of licking your 

at, the same as the city, and she was also face. 





old enough to be a widow and be quite willing to forget it if 
she got the chance. I liked her fine right up to the time when 
she had me pinched.” 

“What for?” came from the audience in chorus, but the 
question was ignored. 

“She knew her business, just the same, so far as the farm 
went; and when it came to handling the team, and doing a few 
hundred other little chores, I was right at home. One thing | 
can say for her was that she put up good meals, but I have 
found this to be a failing with nice old ladies that weigh about 
one hundred and ninety. 

“T had one cow to milk and take care of; a nice family Bossy 
that had been raised a pet. She had a loving way of licking 
your face whenever you came near her, and I would never have 
had to shave the whole time I was there if her tongue had not 
been so rough that it took off hide and all. We got along fine 
together as soon as I got used to her ways, and I carried ah 
old leather mitt which I used to let her lick whenever she got 
affectionate, which seemed to soothe her just as well as if she 
had taken a wipe at my features and made it a whole lot nicer 
for me. 


66 MONG other things the place boasted as pretty a bunch 
of hens as you would wish to see, and, as part of my 
work was to herd them, I got to think a whole heap of those 
biddys. The prettiest thing I saw about them was the fresh 
eggs that used to show up on the breakfast table every morn- 
ing, and for a man who was used to cooking without breaking 
any shells they made a pumpkin or a custard pie taste a whole 
lot different. Not only this, but every so often a fat young 
rooster would be discovered sleeping his last sleep on a big 
white platter at the head of the dinner table, and that makes 
some decoration, especially when a man has had very little 
along this line except wild ducks and 
geese or deer meat, all of which looks 
cheap and trashy when placed side by 
each with good old barnyard hen; what?” 
Bill broke off short at the disgusted 
looks of his audience, It was very evi- 
dent that wild duck and venison was not 
regarded as trash by that crowd, and 
their joint expressions amounted almost 
to disgust, but Bill only chuckled and 
resumed. 
“One morning, on my way to the bart, 
I saw something pop up its head be 
tween the planks, and right there Ff saW 
I was in for trouble. I would have beet 
much better pleased to have seen a beat 
or a cougar, for that would have beet 
easy, but this was something ever 9 
much worse, an infernal weasel. Say; 
just how much damage a healthy weasel 
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can do in a hen pen is something that no one has ever figured 
out, but it is sure a-plenty. I mixed up a hike prompt back 
to my room and belted on the old six-gun, for when anything 
tried to come between me and my fresh eggs, I was going to 
do a little coming and come a-shootin’. 

“For two days nothing happened except that I would see 
the little imp pop up his head from some hole or other, unex- 
pected-like, and then duck again before I could get a bead on 
him. Only once I got a shot at him, and thought sure I had 
him, but a measly pig got in the way, and he escaped. It was 
only a small pig, so I buried him behind the barn where nobody 
could see me, and kept my mouth shut. She had plenty of 
others, anyhow, and, besides, this one never did look healthy, 
so she probably never could have raised him. 

“The next evening I went to milk the cow with a pail in 
my hand and peace in my heart, humming a cute little song 
I know about an Indian girl named Red Wing. Just as I got 
nicely started on Bossy that weasel stuck his head up through 
a knot hole in the barn floor and winked at me. He was about 
the sassiest thing I ever met up with outside of a newsboys’ 
picnic. I sat tight and waited, unlimbering the Colt with one 
hand and milking with the other, while, just to make him think 
Ihad not seen him, I kept on singing my little song. It fooled 
him, all right, for pretty soon up bobs his head again, with no 
pigs or anything between to bother me. I drew a bead on it 
and cut loose. 


667 T was right here that I forgot all about Red Wing’s 

troubles and began to take notice of my own. Bossy was 
gun shy, and she showed it. Nobody likes to have the bosom 
of his best shirt stepped on hard by a cow, and when he hap- 
pens to be wearing the shirt at the time it makes it all the 
more disagreeable and painful, Bossy planted one foot on my 
wishbone and the other on the pail of milk at the same time, 
and the two of us were splashed up against the wall like a 
bucket of water. Then she went out of the door without open- 
ing it, which busted it up quite a lot, an’ disappeared in the 
general direction of Alaska. I scraped myself off the side of 
the stable and started after her. 

“By the time I reached the open air she was halfway across 
the garden with clods and vegetables flying every which way. 
I streaked it after her for a while, but she was too fleet for 
me, so I quit chasing and tried coaxing. Nothing doing. She 
just naturally wanted to run, and as she had been pampered 
from calfhood she had to have everything she wanted, I fol- 
lowed her in a roundabout manner for several miles, that is, 
we went around about the farm a great many times, getting 
over the fences by wrecking them in panels and putting grow- 
ing crops out of business in a way that was simply criminal. 
Thad only a second to take stock of the destruction as we went 
by, but I could see that a patch of corn we passed through 
would sot amount to much that year, while a young orchard 
we went in the general direction of was not going to turn out 
as well as the old lady had expected. As for the garden, when 
we had paid it a few visits, well, she might get her seed back, 
but only by the grace of an 
exceptionally good season and 
a heap of bull-head luck. I 
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used up my stock of threats and promises on the trip, even 
agreeing to get her a new pair of mitts to lick if she would 
just wait a minute, but she would not listen to me. Her whole 
soul craved action, and she sure got it. 


rr was just one way to end this thing, and I took it. 
I went for a rope, and when I got it I made one throw 
for her horns, roping her at the first attempt. This was a new 
one on her, for that fool cow did not know a lariat from a 
snowshoe. Instead of giving in that she was tagged, she stood 
dead still till she had me off my guard, and then started to 
leave the county on the jump, I went with her, for I had the 
rope around my waist and could not let go. She sailed around 
among the flower beds and into the front yard, with me follow- 
ing close, looking like a suit of overalls on a clothes-line on a 
windy day. As soon as we got to the house, she halted long 
enough for me to get my feet planted and brace myself for 
a pull. It held her; that is, it kept her from getting away for 
a minute or so, but it did not keep her still. She ran rings 
around me at the end of the rope, gaining speed at every jump 
and sweeping the circle clear of obstructions. In three rounds 
she got a coop-ful of young chickens with the mother hen, three 
hives of bees and the hired girl. The hen and chickens lit over 
in what was left of the orchard; the bees lit on me and the 
cow, while the hired girl never did light so far.as I know. At 
any rate, she was still up in the air when we left. And, say, 
we sure did leave there sudden like. What that cow had done 
in the speed line was a slow walk compared to the class she 
showed when the bees began to prod her up a few. They 
prodded me, too, good and plenty, and I was just as anxious 
to get away from there as the cow was, the only difference of 
opinion we had was one as to direction. The result was that 
we tore down the driveway to the road with the line straight 
out between us, making more miles per hour than one might 
have thought possible fx 

considering our ages and 
general appearance. 

“T held back a little 
when we came to the 
gate, which opened out 
on the main road, so as 
to give her a chance to 
open it for me. She 
managed this by 
taking it along 
with her. She 
was sure some 
Samson. when it 
(Cont'd on p. 66) 








































The hen and chickens lit over in what was left of the orchard. 
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The possibilities for hard 





F you have never 

packed your blankets 

and grub on your 

two-wheeled  flivver 
and pedaled out on the 
long highway, you’ve still 
got a whole new kind of 
scouting experience ahead 
of you. 

If you have taken a 
“hike on a bike,” you will 
read this little tale with 
all the more interest. 

Five husky scouts of a 
certain Chicago troop 
started out to make a bike 
trip to Starved Rock, 
Illinois, and back in the 
last Spring school vaca- 
tion. The rest of the facts 
were something like this: 
Time allowed, five days; 
distance, about 200 miles; 
roads, all kinds; weather prospects, bad, for it was April; 
equipment, blankets and cook kits; grub to be obtained on 
the way. 

What happened to the Fearless Five came to me in post 
card bulletins, about as follows: 

“ Aurora, 4 P. M. Sunday.—Owing to strong wind and wet 
roads we can’t get back in five days. Norden had a bad blow- 
out and wired home for money to buy a new tire. Camped 
last night in cow pasture; chased out by farmer early this 
A. M. All well and having a great time.” 

“Morris, Tuesday night.—We only made 15 miles today on 
account of most terrific hurricane of ages. Had to push our 
wheels downhill! Norden’s back wheel came off, Abe’s valve 
leaked and his saddle broke. Everybody happy; don’t know 
when we'll get back.” 

“ Ottawa, Wednesday P. M.—Finally arrived here in spite 
of wind, which still continues. Norden went in ditch going 
down steep hill. Sprained his wrist and tore his pants; kind 
farmer’s wife fixed both. Hope you’re having as much fun 
as we are. We'll try to start back tomorrow. Happily yours, 
etc.” 











“ Everybody happ 


OW that was good scout spirit, but they would not have 
had as much fun the next time if they had not learned 
some valuable lessons and profited by them. 

For instance, they did not plan any: more bike hikes in the 
rainy season. They asked permission for all their camping 
places. They took plenty of repair stuff, for bikes and clothes. 
They tuned their mounts to first-rate condition before starting 
out. They allowed lots of extra time for possible delays on 
long trips. 

In short, they did a few sensible things by degrees as they 
learned by making mistakes. Any fellow, if he is a good 
enough scout, will learn the same way and finally be an expert 
in his line, but about bike hikes there seem to be a few gen- 
eral principles that may be set down here. 

A bike hike is not intended for a big bunch. Not all fellows 
have like endurance or speed; not all wheels run with equal 
ease; not all packs are equally well put on; not all tires will 
absorb an equal number of tacks. So the individual delays 
in a big gang total an enormous amount of time, and the 
bunch is always waiting for some fellow who has to stop. 
Or if they don’t wait for him, they probably have to go 
back some hours later and try to find him; it is easy to go 
on the wrong road. 

Bike hikes cannot be enjoyed much by 
a scout who has not fully grasped 
the idea of the eighth scout law. 





y, don’t know when we'll get 










luck, which exist on 
every hike, are severa] 
times multiplied by 4 
bicycle, 

A bike hike assumes on 
the scout’s part some 
ability to take care of a 
wheel properly—to know 
every nut and chain link 
by its first name, and to 
know also the present state 
of its health and disposi- 
tion. 

On a bike hike there 
have to be two First Aid 
kits, one for the bike and 
one for the rider. Some- 
times both have to be 
used at the same stop, 
— especially if the stop is 
back” for some reason sudden 
and unplanned. Both kits 
should be fairly complete, and easily get-at-able. 

When my troop first went in strong for the mounted stuf 
none of us knew much about how to assemble a scout, his 
blankets, his grub, his mess kit, the First Aid outfits above 
mentioned, and possibly half a shelter tent all on one thirty- 
six inch wheel-base and cause the whole to move safely in 
a desired direction. So we experimented. We never quit 
experimenting, and I guess the final word is still to be 
written by somebody on “ How to Pack a Bicycle and Have 
Room to Ride on Same.” 
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some, the handle bars and front fork offer a safe corner 

for blanket and poncho, rolled up snugly as for carrying 
in a shawl strap. On others, everything except the tool box and 
the First Aid kit have to go on a luggage carrier behind. 

As far as possible the stuff should be evenly distributed; 
undue weight either before or behind makes the wheel difficult 
to steer. Also, everything must be packed on tight; the bumps 
and turns of even a short ride have a wonderful loosening 
effect. To have your blanket roll bounce under your hind 
wheel going down a steep hill isn’t nice, and it’s very dis- 
tressing to dismount after a ten-mile stretch and find that 
your luggage-carrier pack hasn’t followed you all the way. 

Some scouts, like some flivver owners, like to doll up their 
wheels with such attached conveniences as double-spring forks, 
miniature trunk racks, iron stands, and two-cylinder battery 
headlights. To me a wheel minus all unnecessary rigging ap- 
peals more strongly for a bike hike. We are not talking about 
motorcycles. 

Now there are two kinds of bike hikes. One kind is to 
some favorite near-by camping spot for overnight. The other 
kind is a trip of several days or weeks into distant parts. 

On the first, the finer details of equipment don’t matter 
so much. On the second they matter a great deal. No very 
definite advice can be given, but a lot of time spent in care 
ful thought as to just how much equipment is required will 
be well repaid. On the longer trip, too, the amount of grub 
carried should be small, for there will be plenty of oppor 
tunity to stock up along the way. 

As I started to say in the beginning, bike hiking is in 

class by itself. It means being able to cover from twenty 
to forty miles or more a day as compared to ten to twenty 

miles on foot. It means being able to go to a lot of fine 
places too far away to reach otherwise. It is inexpet 
sive if you ride carefully and repair wisely. It 
makes you feel as if more of 
the country belonged to you 


F OR one thing, a lot depends on the style of the wheel. On 
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“The Wild-cat clan of the Delawares 
Has never been knowed to fail. 
Over the mountains, over the lake, 

We foller the dimmest trail. 
Nobody can foller a trail like us, 
In rain or in weather so fair. 
We don’t never need any compass, 
And we trail ’em right to the lair.” 
—Song of Loping Wolf. 


HE four members of the Wild-cat clan stood on the 

shore of Klooch Lake and gazed afar, as is the habit 

with Injuns when they’re looking for anything. Our 

keen eyes spied a cabin in the trees below us. To all 
appearances it was a deserted abode of the hated pale-face. 
Thereupon we proceeded to surround it. The door was closed 
but unlocked, so we entered, which may seem unindian, as we 
should have spied upon it for hours before venturing within 
shooting distance of the front door. 

“There ain’t been a soul here for ages,” declared Loping 
Wolf, known in private as “'Tubby” Spencer. 

The clan acknowledged the wisdom of the remark and began 
a systematic search of the cabin. There was no question but 
what the owners had deserted it long before—perhaps six 
months before. 

“By golly, they left something!” exclaimed Two Feathers, 
otherwise “ Skate” Higgins, delving deep into a dusty sack and 
hauling out several pairs of moccasins. “ Whoopee! Moccasins 
for all of us.” 

“Huh!” grunted Night Bear, otherwise “ Pie” Van Horn, 
holding up an object. “ Dot’s notting. Here iss caps for our 
muzzle-loader shootgun. Unt here iss some rifle cartridges 
which ve can open unt get some powder.” 

We did a scalp-dance around the cabin. We had at last 
reached the objective of our camping trip, and had found a nice 
warm cabin to stay in. 


HE Wild-cat clan of the Delawares was composed of 

“Tubby ” Spencer, “Skate” Higgins, “ Pie” Van Horn, 
and myself, who is “ Rube” Rawlinson. The clan was orig- 
inally composed of only three of us, but on this trip we had 
initiated Pie into the clan, giving him the tribal name of Night 
Bear, on account of him having killed a bear in the dark. 

Pie was a Hollander—full name being Pieter Van Horn. His 
father owned the team and wagon we used for the trip, and it 
is well to have a blood-brother whose pa owns rolling stock like 
that. Tubby was the guide, having been told where Klooch 
Lake was. Tubby was built after the plans and specifications 
of a water bucket. 

It was easy to bring down our outfit and take possession of 
the cabin. Klooch Lake is not a big body of water, being about 
two miles long by three-quarters of a mile wide at the widest 
place, and not over three hundred yards wide at places. It 
was heavily timbered to the water’s edge mostly all the way 
around. As far as we could see we were the only human beings 
on the lake. 

Then Tubby and Pie found a canoe, Like Jack and Jill they 


“Night Bear’ 
Night Clothes 


By W. C. Tuttle 


Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 
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went down to the lake to get some water 
and fell in. They stood there up to their 
shoulders in the cold water and yelled for 
help. Then they happened to look in 
under the brush on the bank and saw the canoe. 

Of course Tubby claimed all the credit for the discovery. 
At first he wanted to lick Pie for pushing him into the lake, 
but as soon as he spied the canoe he apologized to Pie for 
pushing him in. Pie didn’t mind. He didn’t know what the 
apology was for, because he just nodded his head and said: 

“Don’t mention it, Tuppy. You are velcome.” 

It was a pretty good canoe. We hauled it out and launched 
it. There were two paddles and about fifty feet of pretty 
good rope. We whooped around our prize, and then sat down 
to plan out a voyage. 

“Gee, it’s awful hot!” complained Tubby, unbuttoning his 
shirt. “I’ve got a scheme, fellers. Injuns don’t wear a lot 
of stuffy clothes, do they? Let’s make us some breechclouts 
and just wear them and moccasins. Ain’t nobody going to 
see us and we can have a lot of fun. Be regular Injuns.” 

“ And paint ourselves with that red clay up by the cabin,” 
added Skate, jubilant over the scheme. “ What do you say, 
Rube? ” 

“T follow the clan,” I replied. 

“Mit red clay?” grinned Pie. “Unt den go in svimmin’? 
Dot a good t’ink vat you made,” 

“ Pie, you'll never be an Injun as long as you live!” declared 
Tubby, disgustedly. “ You’ll never be one of us—not in your 
mind. You ain’t got no imagination.” 

“Dot’s all right, Tuppy. I make mut-pies. I’m Intchun; 
Whoo-o-0-peee!” and Pie went galloping up towards the cabin 
like a cub bear. 

The three original Wild-cats looked at one another and 
shook their heads. “There’s some old flour-sacks in the 
cabin,” said Skate. “We can cut off the corners, slip our 
legs through and tie ’em around our waist.” 

“Good!” grunted Tubby. “That’s a regular Injun idea, 
Skate, and besides we ain’t got no safety-pins.” 

“ Believe me I think quick,” grinned Skate. 


E flour-sack idea was good. Tubby filled his sack so full 

of boy that it looked like the skin on a sausage, and then 
we went out to the clay bank. It was a nice brick red and in 
about ten minutes we were the savagest looking bunch of 
Indians you ever saw. 

Skate found a dead hawk near the cabin, and its wings and 
tail furnished us plenty of head decorations. Tubby found an 
old can which had contained white lead, and he dug out enough 
to paint his nose white and a mystic circle and cross on his 
forehead. 

Then we all piled into that canoe. Canoes have ideas of their 
own and this one’s principal idea in life was to go bottomside 
up. Me and Pie sat in the front end while Tubby and Skate 
sat in the rear and paddled. 

“ Hang close to the shore,” advised Skate. “This dog-gone 
thing acts like it wanted to get its bottom side sunburned.” 

We glided along the shore for quite a ways without a mishap, 
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and then Skate and Tubby seemed to get bolder and swung 
further off shore. 

“We'll go across to that point,” remarked Tubby, pointing 
across the lake. “Then we can explore the other shore.” 

They swung the canoe around and we pointed 
across. We were moving along finely when all at 
once Skate let out a yell: 

“Lookut! Lookut! Deer swimming the lake!” 

It was cutting across the lake between us and the 
point. The sun was shining on its horns, 
and when it saw us it tried to swing fur- 
ther away. 

“Gee!” whooped Tubby, almost up- 
setting the canoe. “Wish we had a gun. 
Ain’t that a beaut of a deer.” . 

“Let’s rope it, fellers!” cried Skate. 
“Pie, get off that rope!” 

“Set still!” I whooped, trying to keep 
the boat from rolling over with us, while VY 
Pie hauled the rope from under his 
knees. 


UBBY and Skate paddled furiously 

while Pie made a loop in the rope. The 
deer seemed to get bewildered and swam ift 
circles, and I guess that our paddlers did 
a little circling on their own account. 
We managed to get within about 
twenty feet of it and Pie cast the 


loop a Z 

It was a good cast. The rope ~ av. 
dropped right over its antlers, and , 
right then we had our hands full try- 
ing to keep from getting swamped. 
The deer plunged and almost yanked 
the rope out of Pie’s hands, but he 
managed to fasten it to the canoe. 
Suddenly the deer whirled towards the shore and we yanked 
and bobbed along behind. 

Tubby and Skate lost their paddles and we all hung on to 
the canoe. Nobody had sense enough to let the rope loose. 
We just sat there and wondered what would happen next. 

It did! The deer scrambled out of the water with a snort 
and a yank, the canoe hit a rock with a crash and we all went 
into the lake. We scrambled out, dazed and full of water, 
and looked around. The shore was a tangle of rocks and 
brush, but there was no sign of our deer. 

“ Huh—here iss der rope,” remarked Pie, foolishly, picking 
it up. It was still attached to the deer. 

“Woosh!” I saw the deer jump out of the brush and whirl 
facing us. The rope caught Pie behind the knees and he 
turned a backward flip-flop right into Tubby, who promptly 
fell into the lake. 

The deer was sore. It made a run towards me and I went 
into the lake after Tubby. 

“Take him off!” yelled Tubby, grabbing me by the neck. 
“Take him off!” 


HE deer was standing there with its head down looking 

at Pie when I heard a limb break, and right in front of the 
deer dropped Skate. Skate must have flown into ,that tree, 
*cause none of us saw him climb it. He lit on his stomach. 
Just as he hit the ground Pie let out a blood-curdling whoop, 
leaped to his feet and galloped off down through the brush. 

That deer must have had a special grudge against Pie, ’cause 
it whirled and started to bound after him. I say started to 
bound, ’cause Skate must have been laying across the rope. 
When the deer jumped we seen Skate come up, sort of jack- 
knifed, and then stand on his head in the brush. 

The deer went down with a grunt, got to its feet, slowly 
shook its head and walked away as free as the air. The rope 
had slipped off its horns. 

Me and Tubby stood there in the water and watched it 
leave. 

“It’s got loose,” said Tubby, foolishly. 

“ Shall we trail it?” I asked. 

“ Geeminee!” exclair-d a voice, and Skate’s scratched face 
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peered at us from over the bank. “Is that 
all the far you’ve gone, Tubby? ” 

““He—he had _ buck-fever, Skate,” I re- 
plied, and led Tubby to shore. 

Then Pie got lost. The original Wild-cat 
clan were too well drilled in woodcraft to 
ever get lost, so Pie must have. We 
yelled his name in seven different keys, 
but got no response. The canoe wasn’t 
much good any more, as the rock had 
caved in the whole front end. 

“We've got to find Pie,” groaned Tubby. 
“Maybe we ean trail him. My golly, 
these briars sure do scratch! Wish I had 
my clothes on.” 

“It’s your own fault,” accused Skate. 
“If you’d a kept your mouth shut we'd 
never took ’em off.” 

“Well, you seen that deer first,” whined 
Tubby, hoarsely. “You said, ‘ Let’s 
rope it!’ Aw, you did, too, didn’t he, 
Rube? ” 

I didn’t get into the argument, 
*cause I was busy trying to get a 
splinter out from between my shoul- 
der-blades, and none of my ancestors 
thai ever been contortionists as far as I 
know. 

“Now, we've got to go all the way 
around the lake,” complained Skate. 

“Geeminee, we’ve got to find Pie first!” 
whined Tubby, rubbing his white nose, which smeared 
his face with white lead. ‘‘ Maybe we can trail him.” 

There was no question about that. What the Wild- 
cat clan can’t follow never made a track, but we never did 
find Pie’s trail. 

“He must a flewed,” stated Skate, and we all agreed. 

“Now we’ve got to go all the way around the lake,” said 
Skate, once more, and again we agreed. 































VERY once in a while we'd yell Pie’s name, but all the 

good it ever done was to antagonize a pole-cat, which 
caused us to make a wide detour. Then night came. First 
came sundown, which brought a decided chill to our bare skins, 
and then came darkness with hints of more cold to follow. 

“ Geeminee, we’ve got to have a fire!” groaned Tubby, tear- 
fully, hugging himself with a sticky sound. 

“Who’s got a match?” asked Skate, dismally, and for the 
first time we realized that naked Injuns don’t have match 
pockets. 

We sat down on a log and thought it over. Tubby cried a 
little, softly, and started to make remarks, but Skate slapped 
him on the bare shoulder and the prayer ended in a yelp. 
Then we went on. 

Suddenly we saw a light from a window and our lagging 
spirits went up to fever heat. Tubby began blubbering with 
delight and me and Skate tried to whistle. We got scratched 
a lot on a barbed-wire fence, and then we all trotted up the 
trail towards the front of the house. 

“ Wait,” cautioned Skate, bringing us to a stop. “ We don’t 
know who lives here, do we? Well, then, we'll go a little 
closer and announce ourselves.” 

We went a little nearer and stopped. 

“Whoohoo!” called Skate, and then a moment later, 
“Whoohoo!” a little louder. 

A shadow passed between the light and the window. 

““Whoohoo!” yelled Skate again, and the door flew open. . 
The shaft of light from the open door illuminated us fine. 
Came a blood-curdling yelp, like a woman in pain, and the 
door slammed shut. 

“ Ain’t she mean!” remarked Tubby. 

“ Aw, shut up!” snapped Skate. “ What do you expect, and 
us lookin’ like Injuns?” 

“Yarhoo! Woof! Woof!” came the barking of dogs, and 
above the barking came the squeaky voice of a woman: 

“Sic ’em! Sic ’em!” and then, “Bang! Bang!” goes @ 
gun. 
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I THOUGHT for a moment that I had bumped into a bee’s 
nest. Some seemed to sting me in the legs all in a swarm, 
and just then Tubby ran into me and we both went down. 
But we didn’t stay down. Not much! A dog seemed to 
snap its teeth right behind me, and I know of one Delaware 
that never touched that wire fence. Maybe I hit a spot where 
there wasn’t any fence, but I rather think I cleared it com- 
pletely. 

I went back to the jungle as fast as my legs would carry me. 
Trees seemed to rise up and smite me and branches reached 
down and yanked at my hair, but on I went. Nothing less 
than a grayhound could have kept me in sight. After a while 
I fell over a log, so I lay there and tried to pump some air into 
my aching lungs. 

I pumped for a while and then I heard a noise. I managed 
to still my pounding heart long enough to hear: 

“—and—lul—little bub-baby—huh—brother.” 

“Tubby!” I yelled. “Is that you, Tubby? ” 

“You didn’t think it was me, did you, Rube?” panted a 
voice off to the right, and Skate felt his way over to me, 

“We're lo-o-ost!” blubbered Tubby. 

“ Ain’t no such a thing,” declared Skate. “ Pie’s the only 
lost one. Geeminee, I got shot I think! Something stung me 
awful!” 

“Me, too!” wailed Tubby. “I was going away when it 
stung me, too.” 

“Tm shot worse than both of you,” I bragged. “I’m shot 
so bad that I’m wounded, but you don’t hear me yelping 
about it, do you? Be stoical.” 

“That’s all right in books,” complained Tubby. “I 
wasn’t brought up to be shot. I’m catching cold—honest 
I am.” 

“Not in your head,” declared Skate. ‘ You can’t catch no 
cold in your head with all that paint on it. That stuff is 
cold proof. Aw, ask Rube if it ain’t.” 

“TI ain’t no doctor,” I reminds him. “I’m hungry and I 
may be a little cool.” 

“Where do we go now?” 

“Around the dog-gone lake!” grunted Skate, and then 
apologetically, “to find poor lost Pie. Come on.” 

“Pie is to be pitied,” said Tubby, as we went away in 
single file, with Skate in the lead. “ Pie ain’t no woodcrafter, 
is he, Skate? Believe me, if any of us got lost we’d find 
ourselves, wouldn’t we, Skate? We know where we’re going all 
the time, don’t we, Skate? Skate can lead us right home as 
easy as anything.” 

“We're got to take turns,” reminded Skate. “Tl lead a 
while and then you and then Rube.” 

“Trouble with me is that I can’t see much in the dark,” 
complained Tubby. ‘“ You’d hate to have me lead you wrong, 
wouldn’t you, Skate?” 

“All my folks have trouble walking in the dark,” said I. 
“Even my father gets turned around right in our own home 
in the dark. We're all re 





UST then I walked right into a 
tree. It flattened my nose all 
over my face, and when Tubby 
bumped into me we both went down. 
“Why didn’t you 
tell me that tree 
was there?” I de- 
manded. 
“Think I’m 
going to move 


The deer scrambled out of the water with 
a snort and a yank, the canoe hit a rock 
with a crash, and we all went into the lake. 
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7em?” he asked, sarcastically, and then we all sat down and 
rested a while. My wounds began to sting me a lot. I was 
all scratched up, and I felt pretty bad all over. 

Then we heard a wolf howl! 

I felt my skin all try to crawl over the back of my neck 
when that wolf let out that howl. None of us said a word for 
a while, and then Tubby sobbed: 

“Now, it’s—it’s all off! Ma-a-a-a-a!” 

“ Aw, geeminee!” wailed Skate. “Shut up, you big baby! 
Your ma ain’t near here. That wolf don’t know where we are, 
does he, Rube? ” 

Just then the wolf howled again. 

I didn’t answer Skate. I walked right back to the tree that 
knocked me down and I climbed right up. Tubby came right 
behind me and behind him came Skate. It wasn’t a big tree, 
but it had some dandy branches on it. It was colder up there, 
and I could hear the splashing of water somewhere. I climbed 
up close to the top and Tubby and Skate tried to go beyond 
me. 

The wolf howled again and the tree began to sway. 

“Rube, you bub-better get dud-down lower,” chattered 
Tubby. “This tut-tree is too weak for all of us.” 

“Get down your own self!” I snapped. “ This is my tree. 
You and Skate go and find one for yourself.” 

The wolf howled again—closer! 

The top of that sapling must have contained about three 
hundred and fifty pounds of chattering boyhood, which is con- 
siderable for a small tree. 

“ Say, this dog-gone tree is bending!” yelled Skate. “Some- 
body slide down!” 

“You do it, Tubby!” I yelled, as I felt it sway earthward, 
but Tubby only put his arm around my neck and hung on 
like grim death. 

Down we went, slower and slower until I felt the brush 
scrape my skin, and then I guess I touched some nettles. Any- 
way, I let loose of the tree, but hung onto Tubby—or rather 
he held onto me. 

“Bump!” we went into the net- 
tles. 

“Swish! Oh-h-h-h-h! 
Splash!” 

Tubby and I hugged each 
other in that nettle 
patch for a moment 
and then we began to 
crawl loose. 

“Skate!” whis- 
pered Tubby, 
hoarsely, and then 
a little louder, 
“ Skate!” 
(Continued 
on page 58) 
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E - glass or a pocket lens. A good field glass is 

essential. It need not be expensive. Plenty 

of old newspapers or blotting paper should be taken to preserve 

specimens of newly learned wild flowers. Two or three fruit 
jars will be useful for aquatic specimens. 

Every boy should have a first-class jackknife. That sold 
by the Boy Scouts of America is the best that I have seen 
for camping purposes. The Scout Handbook gives detailed 
information on apparatus and on methods of studying nature. 
The intent of this introduction is merely to lay stress on the 
planning that should precede the camping. The right spirit 
of a camp does not consist in moving into the woods a section 
of a bedroom and a part of the kitchen. 


CONTINUE OBSERVATIONS ON MIGRATION. 


ig’ our April number we gave some consideration to fish. 
Let us now turn our attention to birds. Fish migrate in 
April, birds in May. It is a good and interesting habit to 


ae. . Ss - 


PREPARING FOR CAMP. 


SUPPOSE that every scout knows how to prepare for keep a field book in which observations may be recorded. If 

camp. He must arrange for locality. and tent, for cooking scouts will continue the making of such books the notes will 

utensils, tools, bed, etc., as may be necessary. But I increase in value with time. 

wonder if an undue amount of preparation and atten- In view of the open winter that we have had, everybody 
tion have not hitherto been given to these things to the is predicting an early spring. When is a spring early or late? 
exclusion of the necessary means for reaching at the essentials Shall we gauge it by the opening of the buds, the peeping of 
of the camp. Let us analyze the situation. Does one go to the frogs, or the song of the birds? Probably one may regard 
camp to sleep? Emphatically, no; because the bed is not as it this year as early as it could possibly be, but what is it to 
good as it is at home. Does one go there to eat? Still, no; be early? If, for example, one heard a peeping frog on March 
the bill of fare is not half so good at the average camp as it 5th, how many weeks earlier was it than usual? Any good 
is at home. Does one go there to walk? No; sidewalks are bird book will give a list of the migrants that may be expected 
better for that purpose than the rough paths in the woods on certain dates of the month. Scouts should consult such a 
and fields. Neither does not go amid the inconveniences of book as “Bird Life,” by Frank M. Chapman, published by 
camp to play baseball nor any other game. The real purpose D. Appleton & Company, New York City. The author there 
is to get near to nature. Sleeping, eating and tramping, base- gives a list of birds that may be expected from May first to 
ball and tennis may be pursued to better advantage at home, tenth. These include nighthawk, hummingbird, kingbird, 
but you probably cannot catch grasshoppers, nor listen to the orchard oriole, bobolink and others. Were any in that list seen 
songs of birds, nor watch the squirrels, and you cannot see before May first? Then follows the list for May 10th to 20th. 
wild flowers in a city square and wild flowers are among the This includes a number of warblers that stop in their flight 
most delicate and charming things in nature. northward. Has the flight this year taken place earlier than 

Is it not strange that the primary purpose for which the usual? 

camp is established is the very thing for which you are the There are many, many facts in nature that we should like 
least prepared? A camp is not the place for a feast for the to know about, but how little we really know. Does the warm 
stomach but for the eyes. A pocket lens is more needful than (Concluded on page 60) 
pie pans. A butterfly net is more necessary than a baseball > 


bat. Good books on birds, insects, trees and shrubs are more 
valuable than any novel. These are important facts, whatever 
special objects in nature may be interesting you. 

Dan Beard is doing good service with his “ American Boy’s 
Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles.” The book rings true. 
It is good as a starter, but it should be accompanied by 
special books on insects, beetles, etc., although Mr. Beard’s 
work pretty well covers the field. The average Boy Scout 
would do well if he could, in one camping season, learn only 
one-tenth of what is in Mr. Beard’s book. He should also 
have a book on birds. The best that I know is Chapman’s 
“Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.” Com- 
mendable works on trees and shrubs are those by Keeler, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Excellent but somewhat expensive books are in the Nature 
Library published by Doubleday Page & Company. 

The Scout Naturalist has no desire to turn the camp into we 
a library headquarters, and he did not start this talk to tell 
Scouts what books to select. Books at best are only crutches. 
All that is necessary are a few collecting boxes and a pair of 
good eyes, whose usefulness may be increased by a reading 
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By Samuel Scoville, Jr. At a narrow part of this stream 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


6< OOF! WOOF!” re- 

marked Mr. Bear, 

and in another 

second he was dash- 
ing away through the brush, tearing up rocks, crashing through 
branches and throwing behind him showers:of earth and leaves 
with his sharp claws as he broke into a lumbering but extremely 
swift gallop. The last that the boy saw of him as he went over 
the next ridge was a 
pair of wrinkled 
little black feet 
dangling in a cloud 
of dust and leaves 
that floated in his 
wake, 

“Well,” solilo- 
quized Will as he 
hurried back to Joe, 
“Tm blame _ glad 
that bear was going 
instead of coming.” 

“He big bear,” 
said Joe a_ few 
minutes later as he 
examined the tracks. 
“His skin make nice 
blanket.” 

The two started 
back to the camp 
keeping a sharp 
lookout for any 
other black berry- 
pickers. By the time 
they reached the 
shack the fire had 
burned down and 
the big clay ball was 
covered deep with 
glowing coals. Joe 
poked them away 
and sniffed. 

“Tt done,” he said 
briefly, rolling out 
the _ fire-hardened 
ball with a long 
stick. Then he tap- 
ped the clay until it 
broke away in big 
pieces and there lay the trout roasted to a turn. The thin 
scaleless skin curled off in brown flakes showing the steaming, 
delicious close-grained flesh underneath. Opening the fish care- 
fully, the entrails came away unbroken leaving nothing but the 
sweet white meat. 

Fifteen minutes later only bones were left of that four- 
pounder. Joe picked out all the longest and sharpest of these 
to be used as needles and pins while Will busied himself in 
making a calendar with Joe’s quartz knife, a straight short 
stick of the soft white pine on which he planned to cut a notch 
each morning. After the thirtieth notch they would be free to 
return to Cornwall and civilization again. 





HE little group of pines, under which their shack stood, 

grew on a knoll which sloped down to the mountain-brook 
a few yards below, an ideal camp-site. At that point the clear 
cold water widened into a rocky basin which made a natural 
bathing pool, The lean-to had been well built in spite of their 
haste but the boys spent their first hour after breakfast in 
strengthening it at various points. 

Then, at Will’s suggestion, they started after more pro- 
visions. Joe taught Will one of the simplest ways of catch- 
ing fish. They walked up the main brook toward its source 
until they met a little stream flowing into it from a nearby 
spring. This they followed, the trout darting ahead of them. 





Joe gripped the young buck by his budding horns. 
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the boys walled in a pool with piles 
of stones and small rocks. 

This pool they filled up with flat 
stones until the water in it was only a few inches deep, building 
up the sides, however, until they were fully a foot above the 
water. Then, making a detour away from the brook, they came 
out some fifty yards above this fish-trap.. Stepping into the 
brook both boys 
waded with a stick 
in each hand, splash- 
ing the water and 
driving the fish 
down-stream. By the 
time they reached 
the shallow, walled- 
in pool it was 
packed to over-flow- 
ing with plunging, 
darting trout from 
four to six inches 
long. So thickly were 
the fish jammed into 
the shallow water 
that all the boys had 
to do was to wade 
in and catch as 
many as they needed 
with their hands, 
and soon they had a 
hundred or so small 
trout. These they 
strung on long wil- 
low twigs. 


T camp Joe 

showed Will 
how to broil the 
fish on the top of 
flat, thin stones laid 
over the fire. Others 
they roasted on long 
green twigs and 
made another hearty 
medal of fish with 
blueberries for des- 
sert. The rest of the 
afternoon was oc- 
cupied in the building of a stone smoke-house which was noth- 
ing more than a chimney some three or four feet high with an 
opening at the bottom for fire. At intervals in this chimney 
they made racks of green twigs on which were laid layers of 
dressed split trout. Then a small fire -was kindled below on 
which were thrown strips of green hemlock bark and wet willow 
wood which made a dense smoke, With these simple methods 
of catching and curing fish they soon had a large supply of 
smoked fish which they stored away in a dry place in the pines 
in swinging dishes made from white birch bark. So long as it 
was in a swinging basket, Joe told Will, no one of the forest- 
folk would dare to touch it fearing some trap in the hanging 
cords which were made of twisted cedar bark. Then they 
picked and dried blueberries on a flat rock in the hot sun until 
a goodly store of dried berries safely swung in the tree with 
the smoked fish. 


CHAPTER IV 

Tue Deatu Trap 
66 ET UP,” said Will, raising his head from the great pile 
of pine-needles in which he had burrowed for the night. 


“Get up,” said Will again, poking Joe in the ribs with one 
foot through the needles. 








“Why?” grunted the young Indian. 

“ Because,” explained Will, “ this is the 
greatest day of the year. I don’t want 
you to miss a minute of it. This, Joe,” 
ao he went on im- 
f pressively, “is my 
a birthday.” 


as x “Huh,” grunted 
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Joe, “very bad 
day indeed. I go 
asleep again and 
try and forget it. 
No wake me up,” 
and Joe curled 
himself again into 
a round ball, 
dexterously _ steal- 
ing the greater 
part of Will’s pile 
of pine-needles as 
he did so. 

“Bad day, eh,” 
returned Will 
indignantly. “TU 
show you Tl 
wake you up all 
right,” and pulling 
Joe out of his 
Suddenly the animal burrow with a 
began to back down, tremendous tug he 
sinking its long claws began to roll him 
deeply into the trunk at down the slope 
ki every step, toward the _ bath- 
oe ing-pool. The In- 
dian kicked and yelled but Will had him going and with one 
tremendous push rolled him down the soft bank into the pool. 
Joe struck the water with a splash and a whoop. 

“ That’ll teach you,” said Will, as he stood on the bank wait- 
ing for Joe to come up, “to be more respectful about one of 
the great days in American history.” But after the first splash 
there was no sign of the Indian in the dark foamy water of the 
pool. Half a minute passed and Will became anxious. He was 
leaning over about to dive in when suddenly he was seized in a 
strong grip. Joe, swimming under water until he was concealed 
by the ripples near the falls at the outer edge of the pool, had 
gone around a little bend and, noiselessly scrambling up on the 
bank, had come up from behind on his unsuspecting companion. 

“Heap bad day,” he grunted. “I teach you roll old Joe 
into the water,” and with a tremendous heave he sent Will 
flying out into the pool. Every time he tried to swim back Joe 
would splash such quantities of water into his face that he 
would have to take to the pool again. Finally, gasping and 
nearly strangled, Will made a rush, broke through the barrage 
and clinched. The boys wrestled around on the dry bank until 
they were both weak from laughter and dry enough to get 
break fast. 

“Gee, Joe,” remarked Will after finishing his sixth trout, 
“this fish-food someway doesn’t seem to stay with a man. I 
wish we had some real meat.” 

“TI think there be pond over next ridge,” responded Joe, 
pointing away from Black Hiil. “ Perhaps we find deer there.” 

“Much good it would do us if we did,” grumbled Will. “We 
haven’t anything to kill a deer with.’ 

“You come along,” returned Joe patronizingly. 
you.” 






“1 show 


URE enough, a half mile down the slope between two little 
\J ridges they came upon a small shallow pond nearly filled 
with lilypads. Joe at once made a long detour through the woods 
so as to approach the pond to leeward. Stealing silently 
through the pine-woods they came upon a deer trail that wound 
through dense thickets of mountain-laurel to the water. Joe 
led the way toward the shore, using the greatest precaution 
not to make a sound. 

As they came around a little bend, not fifty feet ahead 
of them in a little cove, well out in the shallow pond, stood a 
young buck which seemed to be grubbing up roots. The wind, 
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what there was of it, was blowing directly from the buck to the 
boys whose brown bodies were well hidden by the bushes. Joe 
motioned Will to hide in some dense brush on the other side 
of a curve in the trail. The boy obeyed the Indian’s motioned 
directions but could scarcely keep from laughing when he saw 
Joe searching the ground for stones. 

The Indian, having found three or four pebbles concealed 
himself in the bushes just opposite to where Will lay. Then 
he threw a stone so that it fell with a splash in the water 
beyond the deer. Like a flash the buck lifted his head and 
viewed the lake with suspicion. When another splash came 
nearer he reached dry land with a couple of wallowing jumps 
and swung up the game-trail at a slow trot, evidently intending 
to retire to some safe place back among the dense laurel 
thickets. 


yy he came opposite the bush behind which Will lay the 
Indian suddenly ‘sprang out and gripped the astonished 
young buck by his budding horns, Twisting his neck and throw- 
ing his weight on the animal, the boy managed to hold him in 
spite of his desperate struggles. 

Will leaped into the fray from the other side armed with a 
heavy knobbed section of an old pine stump, and brought his 
rude club down with a crash between the animal’s eyes; the 
buck dropped dead with hardly a quiver. Tying the legs to- 
gether with strips of cedar bark, the boys hoisted him upon 
a long pole and staggered back to camp with their first 
game. 

“You certainly are the great old hunter,” remarked Will. 

“Birthday present for you,” was Joe's only response, al- 
though he was evidently delighted at his companion’s praise. 

Using bits of sharp quartz, the boys sxinned, dressed, quar- 
tered and hung the buck under Joe’s directions, reserving a 
plump, juicy haunch for the mid-day meal. 

What a meal that was! To the fish-fed boys it seemed the 
very essence of good food, and they did not stop eating until 
every scrap of meat was gone and the bones had been picked 
clean and well scraped. Then they hung up the rest of the 
carcass to dry, for venison will cure in the open air without 
being smoked. 

Joe had saved every bit of the skin, and after dinner he 
fleshed it with a quartz-scraper and, rubbing it with a mixture 
of soft clay and the brains of the deer, stretched it out on a 
long pole, which he fastened between two pine trees. 

“I make some thread this afternoon out of black spruce 
root,” he said to Will, who had been watching him admiringly. 
“Then I make you nice shirt.” 


"J\ HEIR work done, both boys plunged into the heart of the 

berry patch for a little dessert. Joe called his compan- 
ion’s attention to a decayed log covered with a creeping ever- 
green plant with small, oval-pointed leaves, whose stems were 
studded with white berries. 

“That’s the creeping snow berry,” said Will, glad to air his 
botanical knowledge. 

“That,” said Joe, “is Indian tea piant. Pick all leaves you 
can find and we have nice pot of tea tonight.” 

Accordingly each of the boys picked a bunch of the spicy, 
aromatic leaves before they started on the berries, As Joe 
stepped around a big bush there suddenly sounded in front of 
him a keen, thin, insistent whirring noise much like the note of 
the upland grasshopper, but louder and menacing. Will heard 
the sound, too. 

“Look out, Joe!” he shouted. “There’s a rattler near you.” 

It was too late. On the other side of the bush was a coiled 
circle made of ridged scales of sulphur-yellow and dark 
brown, the grim timber-rattlesnake, that ruler of the dark 
places of the forest. From the circumference of the coil eleven 
rattles whirred in a haze of rapid movements. Set in the center 
was a cruel heart-shaped head, with fierce, motionless black 
eyes with golden pupils, whose oval shape is the hall-mark of 
the fatal family of the pit-vipers, which includes our only 
venomous northern snakes—the rattlesnake and the copperhead. 
Between the horrid, lidless eye and the nostril was the deep pit 
which gives its name to this deadly family. 

Before Joe could stop himself, his bare foot crushed through 
the bush and landed directly in the center of the whirring coils. 
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The ghastly mouth gapped and two long, glistening, crooked 
fangs, sharp as needles, thrust themselves straight out like 
poisoned spear-points from the movable ridge of white gum 
which concealed them. Halfway down each fang was a tiny 
hole from which oozed the yellow and fatal venom. 

There was a flash of the snake’s head, and both fangs pierced 
Joe’s brown skin just above the knee, and the great serpent 
was back again in coil almost before the eye could follow its 
movement. Joe groaned and leaped back just in time to avoid 
a second lightning-like lunge. Snatching up a heavy dead 
bough, the Indian struck the snake with all his strength—once, 
twice, three times. The first blow broke its back, and, while 
it was writhing, hissing and rattling in a vain attempt to coil 
and strike again, the boy, panting with rage, beat the hissing 
head deep into the ground with repeated blows. It was all 
over in an instant, and when Will reached his companion, Joe 
was standing scowling down on the still writhing snake with 
a curious white pallor showing in his face under the brown 
skin. The air was heavy with the musky smell that an angry 
rattlesnake gives off. 

“ Oh, Joe,” cried Will, “did he get you?’ 

Joe pointed at two deep stab marks above his left knee from 
which tiny drops of 
blood were oozing. 
Then it was that 
Will showed the 
value of his scout 
training. 

“Let me have the 
stone-knife, quick,” 
he said shortly. 

Joe passed it over 
without a word from 
the berry basket 
which the boys had 
made, From his own 
basket Will tore the 
length of twisted 
cedar-bark which he 
had fastened there 
for a handle. Tying 
it around Joe’s leg 
just above the fang- 
marks, he knotted it 
as tightly as_ he 
could and then 
twisted a stick into 
the cord, turning it 
until the braided 
bark sank deep into 
Joe’s flesh, loosening 
it at intervals of 
five minutes to avoid 
gangrene. 

“ Now, I'll have to 
hurt you, Joe,” said 
Will, “but you'll 
hurt a great deal 
worse in a few min- 
utes if I don’t do 
this.” 

“Go on,” grunted 
Joe impassively. 


’ 


ITH the sharp 

quartz edge, 
Will gashed each 
puncture deeply, 
cutting down to the 
very bottom of the 
stab wound. The 
blood gushed out 
from each gash. 
Kneeling down, Will 
sucked the wounds crams bvinestN BULL 
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few seconds and being careful not to swallow a drop. 

“Now you must hurry back to the camp,” he said finally, 
“The worst is yet to come.” 

“Wait,” said Joe, and he stepped over to the snake, which 
was still writhing feebly. “I take him skin for good-luck belt,” 
he remarked briefly, cautiously picking up the dead snake, 
which was fully five feet long and as thick around as the boy’s 
forearm. 

The two hurried back to the camp, where Will blew the fire 
into a blaze, thrust in a hard stick of seasoned ash and, when 
the end became a glowing coal, carefully cauterized the wounds 
to the very bottom. All through this operation Joe never 
showed by word or sign what he was suffering, When it was 
all over Will looked whiter and weaker than the Indian. 

“Say, old scout, you’re right there with the nerve,” he said 
admiringly when the last horrible, hissing bit of amateur sur- 
gery had been finished. 

“That nothing,” returned Joe briefly. 

Then Will unloosed the ligature and washed the wound with 
cold water. 

“ Now you sit around and be good. I think we caught this 
in time. It'll probably swell and hurt a lot, but you’ll not lose 
your leg or your 
life.” 


HE injured leg 
did swell, and 
by night-fall was 
much puffed up and 
very painful. Will 
built up a big fire 
and let it burn down 
to a mass of glowing 
coals. Then, under 
Joe’s direction, he 
took a great sheet of 
birch-bark free from 
knots and eyes and 
bent it into a 
trough-shaped dish, 
pinning the folds to- 
gether with sharp 
thorns that he broke 
off from a nearby 
white-thorn bush. 
This bucket he 
filled with water and 
set it on the bed of 
coals, taking care 
not to let the coals 
touch the bark 
above the water-line. 
To his surprise the 
dish did not catch 
fire, and in a short 
time the water was 
boiling vigorously. 
Leaving Joe beside 
the fire, Will hur- 
ried through the 
woods to a little 
stretch of marsh- 
land near the deer 
trail where he re- 
membered to have 
seen patches of yel- 
lowish-gray sphag- 
num moss growing 
abundantly. This 
moss is -a natural 
antiseptic dressing. 
Soaking handfuls of 
it in the boiling wa- 
ter, Will sponged off 





with all his might, 
spitting out the poi- 
soned blood every 


From behind the trees flashed out a wounded doe with a black bear close on 
her trail, 


Joe’s leg again and 
again, and then 
(Cont'd on page 61) 
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URLY 
began to 
read in a 
low voice. 

“ Galveston, July 22nd, 189— 

“Dear Jerry: 

“Things are going fine 
here, better than I ‘expected. 


that, to the information I got out of P. G. 

before he passed in his checks, there has 
been no hitch whatever in the identification. I’ve even seen a 
friend of my boyhood days, a banker, who recognized me, 
though he says I’ve changed considerably since he last saw me 
years ago. Funny, isn’t it? It’s lucky I met him, for he’s 
going to put up the bond and at the moment I don’t recall 
anyone else I could call on to do it. From all I can find out 
this will be the best deal we ever got together on. Of course 
there’s great excitement abbut the disappearance of the kid, but 
since it happened so long before I appeared on the scene, no 
one thinks of connecting me with it. Besides, I have played 
the heart broken uncle to perfection and am very active in 
trying to run down the kidnappers, offering large rewards, etc. 
So you’d better lie mighty low for a good long time. Id like 
to have managed the girl, too, but that couldn’t be done. 
Anyhow, a girl is always easier to handle than a boy, They 
never know anything about business and always believe what 
you tell them. 

“Be careful, now, and don’t let some fool stumble onto 
anything. I shall keep offering the rewards for some months 
and by that time the thing will have blown over. If the place 
you’re in isn’t perfectly safe, better go over to Mexico for a 
while. I'll keep you posted as matters develop. Am sending 
this by Shifty. 

“ Yours, Jim.” 

Curly moistened his lips. “Jim!” he repeated huskily. “ It 
can’t be . 

“Of course it is!” exclaimed Homer excitedly. “ Dandy 
Jim! You were right, after all. If old Graham wrote that 
letter he must be Dandy Jim.” 

“And the kid? Do you s’pose that kid—is me?” 

“Sure! You must be. Isn’t the letter to Jerry, and didn’t 
Jerry have the kid he talks about? And didn’t you live with 
Jerry as long as you can remember anything? You must be 
the same one.” 

“Tf that’s so,” Curly said slowly, “who am I, anyhow?” 

“You’ve got me. Read the other letters. Maybe there'll 
be something more in them about it.” 

Curly unfolded the next letter. 





“ Galveston, Sept, 3rd. 
$6 EAR JERRY: 
“Your’s received, and glad to note everything all 
right. The matter here is going to be more difficult than I 
thought. The property pans out all right—three hundred thou- 
sand in stocks and bonds, real estate here and in Chicago, 


Thanks to the letters, etc., and, more than. 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


and a ranch in the Pan- 
handle. But it’s tied up 
in such a way that I 
shan’t be able to realize on it for a good long time. I begin 
to wonder whether we were wise, after all, to pinch the kid. 
It complicates things a lot. I shall have to continue as 
P. G. indefinitely—don’t forget that in writing, and don’t 
write at all unless it’s very important. I don’t want to run 
any risk. Be careful. The rewards are still out. 









“Yours, Jim.” 


“Destroy this letter when you have read it; also all others 
from me.” 

“Humph!” grunted Homer. “That doesn’t tell an awful 
lot. Let’s have the other one.” 

Curly took up the last sheet. 
years later,” he commented. 


“This is from Chicago, two 


. gb ers JERRY: 
“Don’t be a fool. You can’t come here; it would 
ruin everything. Can’t you see that in order to make as much 
as possible out of this, I'll have to keep on as I am? The 
ranch is just beginning to pay good dividends and I am doing 
well in other directions. Your letter sounds as though you 
were afraid I was going back on you, but I’ve never done 
that yet to a pal and I don’t propose to begin now. I shall 
be down there in a couple of months and will bring some money 
with me. Don’t write again; it isn’t safe. I hope that boy 
isn’t going to make trouble for us later. Don’t forget what 
I told you about burning my letters. It’s too dangerous to 
keep them, 
* Yours, Jim.” 
URLY let the sheet fall to the table and sat silent, his 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on the floor. Homer’s brows were ° 
wrinkled in thought and it was evident that he, too, was 
wrestling with the problem. 

“It looks to me as if Graham and this Jim were the same 
person,” Curly said at length. Homer nodded silently. “ From 
the way things fit in, I should say there was a pretty good 
chance of my being the boy who was kidnapped.” Homer 
nodded again, emphatically. “The interesting part of the 
problem, then, is who Graham really is, and who—am I?” 

““You’ve stated the case correctly, son,” remarked Homer, 
resting his elbows on the table and cupping his chin in his 
open palms. “Let’s hear what you make of it.” 

“Well, the first thing seems to be that old man Graham 
back there on: the ranch isn’t Graham at all. Of course if he 
was the outlaw, Dandy Jim, he might have been Paul Graham 
to start with; but that part where he speaks of getting letters 
and information out of P. G. before he passed in, makes that 
impossible. Who the real Paul Graham was I haven’t the 
least idea. He may have been murdered, or he may have 
just died. Anyhow, there must have been something mighty 
good in it, or the other fellow would never have taken all the 
risk of impersonating him. Perhaps he had money left him, 
or something. And there seems to have been two kids in his 
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way; likely they were brother and sister. We'll say that I was 
the boy, and——” 

“And the girl is Jack!” exclaimed Homer, springing to his 
feet, in excitement. “ What a fool I was not to see it, Of 
course it’s Jack.” 

Curly stared at him dazedly. “Jack!” he murmured, in- 
credulously. “My sister! Why, I never thought e 

“ Whether she’s your sister or not,” interrupted Homer, pick- 
ing up the chair he had overturned. “I'll bet a hat she’s the 
girl Graham writes about in that first letter.” 

Curly sat looking at him in an odd way for a few moments. 
“Well, we'll have to find that out,” he said presently. 

“ How the dickens will you do that?” 

“Go to Galveston and make inquiries,” retorted Curly lacon- 
ically. “If the man who died was worth three hundred thou- 
sand, besides a lot of real estate, he must have been pretty 
well known. Even after all this time we ought to be able to 
get some particulars about him. Let's ride in to Midland to- 
morrow. We can take a train there for Galveston and try to 
straighten this out. I don’t believe either of us will rest very 
easily ’till that’s done.” 

As he spoke he was idly tearing strips from a newspaper 
which lay on the table and folding them into small, compact 
pieces the size of the letters. When he had made three he 
wrapped them in the waterproof silk and, having tied the 
package securely, he 
balanced it medita- 
tively in one hand. 
Homer eyed him curi- 
ously, 

“What are you do- 
ing that for?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” 
Curly answered 
vaguely. “ Seeing if I 
could make it look the 
way it was when we 
found it, I reckon.” 





H* dropped it into 
the tin box and 
replaced the cover. 
Then, gathering up 
the letters, he tucked 
them inside his shirt. 
At that moment the 
supper call sounded, 
and both boys hurried 
into the kitchen. 
Afterwards they sat 
about with the men 
for a while, but were 
soon overpowered by 
sleep and turned in. 
They were up at six 
the next morning feel- 
ing infinitely re- 
freshed and, as they 
hurried into their 
clothes, they discussed 
their plans. 

“We'd better leave 
the black here as well 
as your pack horse,” 
Curly said as_ he 
brushed his hair vig- 
orously. He paused 
abruptly, staring 
down at the table 
with widening eyes. 
The tin box lay there 
with its cover partly 
off. 

“Have you touched 
the box since we left 
ityesterday ?” he 








Mr. Popham pounced oa the letters 
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asked, trying very hard to make his voice sound casual. 
“No; why should I touch it?’ returned Homer. “ There’s 
nothing in it—that is, nothing except that fake package you 
fixed up.” 
“There isn’t even that there now.” Curly spoke slowly. 
He was feeling inside his shirt for the letters. ‘“ Somebody 
was in here last night and stole it.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tue SearcH 


Homer turned swiftly, his face a shade less brown, “ Stole 
it!” he repeated blankly. “How could they? Who——” 

“Who is easy enough.” There was a note of relief in Curly’s 
voice; the letters were still there. “But I don’t see how the 
dickens they got in here without our hearing them.” 

“You mean that one of the gang has been here?” 

“T don’t know who else would take it.” Curly was buckling 
on his cartridge belt with considerable haste. “The thing for 
us to do is to light out quick before they find they’ve been 
fooled.” 

Snatching up their hats, they hurried out to the kitchen 
where breakfast was choked down,in about three minutes. In 
another ten the horses had been roped and saddled, and they 
started northward at a rapid pace, casting anxious, suspicious 
glances as they flew 
along. Midland was 
less than twenty-five 
miles away but, to 
their harassed senses, 
it seemed double that 
distance. 

They rode so hard 
that they had nearly 
two hours to wait for 
the train. When it 
finally drew in and 
they climbed aboard 
the reaction was so 
great that both fell 
asleep instantly and 
did not wake up until 
they stopped at Baird, 
six hours later; for 
supper. 


TEPPING off the 
train at Fort 
Worth, shortly after 
ten, Curly was a little 
bewildered. In all his 
life he had never seen 
a settlement larger 
than Amarillo, with 
its scant two thousand 
of population, and the 
sights and sounds and 
crowds of people were 
confusing. Homer 
knew the ropes, how- 
ever, and led the way 
to a hotel where he 
had stopped before. 
Their train left at 
seven in the morning, 
and the trip of twelve 
hours to Galveston 
was quite uneventful. 
They put up at a 
cheap hotel and after 
supper repaired to 
their room to discuss 
the situation. 

“It’s not going to 
be such an easy job as 
I thought,” confessed 
Curly, “I had an 
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idea we could find out about this Graham from ‘most anybody, 
but I can see that wouldn’t do at all; they’d think we were 
locoed.” 

“It seems to me the men we want to round up are lawyers,” 
said Homer. “ When a man dies, it’s lawyers who always look 
after his property, and I propose we make a list of all the 
lawyers in town and look them up tomorrow.” 

“How the deuce are you going to make a list like that?” 
Curly’s wrinkled brow betrayed his perplexity. 

“Out of the directory,” Homer returned promptly. “ Down 
in the office they’ve got a book with the names and ad- 
dresses of everybody in Galveston. Ill borrow ite and we 
can copy the list out now.” 


} E was gone some time, but at last returned 

with the volume, having had considerable 
difficulty in persuading the clerk to let him take 
it away from the desk. It was then seen that 
even Homer’s worldly wisdom had greatly under- 
estimated the amount of legal talent supported 
by the city of Galveston. Four closely printed 
pages were given up to the profession and it 
was long past midnight before they finished 
the laborious task of copying the list of some 
three hundred names. Curly threw the pen 
viciously across the room. 

“It'll take about three months to round up 
that bunch,” he said tartly. 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that.” Homer 
was more optimistic. “It’s a big job, of 
course, but probably we won’t have to go 
through the whole list, Maybe we'll strike 
somebody the first day who can tell us what 
we want.” 

They made an early start next morning 
—much too early, in fact, for they soon 
found that none of the offices were open till nine 
o’clock. They were well on their rounds at ten. 
Two hours later, coming out of a big office building 
on Jones Street, they crossed to a little park and sank down 
on a bench in silence. 

Both were too angry to speak. In those two hours they had 
visited the offices of eight law firms. At six they had been 
cross-examined by the office boy, who could see no profit accru- 
ing to the firm by their presence and consequently got rid of 
them quickly. At the next address a snippy clerk learned 
their business and curtly informed them that there was 
“nothing doing.” 

At the last office, through some carelessness on the part of 
a subordinate, they had stumbled in upon the head of the firm. 
But they came swiftly out again with tingling ears and hands 
straying unconsciously to where their guns ought to be. 

“T can’t stand much more of that,’ Curly said presently. 

“T don’t see why they’re such a bunch of coyotes,’ com- 
plained Homer plaintively. “Why can’t they give a fellow 
a decent answer to a simple question? It wouldn’t take up so 
much of their darned valuable time.” 

Curly made no answer, but his face was expressive. “ Well, 
let’s get something to eat,” he said presently. “I s’pose we'll 
have to keep on with this afterwards, but I sure hate it like 
poison.” 

In the restaurant they took out the list and with the stub of 
a pencil viciously obliterated the names of the offending firms. 
Then they looked over the others. 

“Let’s take a plain man next,” Curly suggested, “Those 
fresh guys this morning were all ‘and Cos,’ or ‘and Sons.’ 
Here’s a good one: ‘John Popham, 607 Lombard Street.’ He 
sounds pretty good to me. Maybe he won’t have all those fresh 
kids around to give you sass.” 


OMBARD Street was near at hand, and Number 607 proved 

to be a big office building, even more solid and substantial 

and splendid than any they had yet seen. With sinking hearts 

they surveyed it, and presently discerned the name of John 

Popham neatly done in gold on a number of windows on the 

third floor. It did not look encouraging and they decided to 
take a walk around the block before going in. 
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They made the circuit several times and it was nearly two 
o’clock before they summoned courage to enter. By this time 
they had become accustomed, though not resigned, to the ele- 
vator, and in a moment they stepped out on the third floor 
before John Popham’s door. The ante-room they entered wzs 
lined with leather cushioned chairs and settees and a mahogany 
rail separated it from the larger office. A sleek, well brushed 
young mari with an abnormal collar and the air of one peren- 
nially tired, came forward languidly and inquired their business. 

“Is Mr. Popham in?” Curly asked briefly. 

“No; Mr. Popham is at lunch.” 

“Will he be back soon?” 

“Really can’t say; he may, or he may not.” Mr. 
Popham’s movements seemed a matter of complete in- 
difference to the young man. 

Curly hesitated, “Perhaps you can help us,” he 
said at length. “I’m trying to find out about a man 
named Graham who died here fifteen years ago. He 
left a lot of money and I thought you might know 
about him.” 

The young man imperfectly concealed a yawn. 
NE “Really, the name is not familiar. Graham, you say? 
~~ What was his first name?” 

“T don’t know,” Curly confessed. “But I think 
another man, Paul Graham, had something to do with 
the estate.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t help you,” the other said, exam- 
ining his well kept nails. “Perhaps some time when 
Mr. Popham is in-—” he concluded vaguely. 

Curly turned away with a’ sigh and they walked to 
the door. Homer had half opened it when a voice behind 
them spoke suddenly. 

“Wait!” 


S he turned swiftly, Curly saw standing on one side 
of the rail a man‘of middle height with thick white 
hair and a trim, erect figure. There was a door in the 


‘fe .4 corner with the word “ Private’ printed on the ground 
* 


glass, and the man’s hand rested on the knob as if he had 
just stepped from an inner room. For a moment he did not 
speak. His keen, blue eyes were fixed on Curly’s face with an 
expression of mingled surprise and curiosity. Then his hand 
dropped to his side and he took a step forward. The clerk 
had retired and they were quite alone, 

“Young man, would you mind telling me your name?” 

The voice was clear and well modulated, the manner courte- 
ous, yet with an underlying touch of one used to the ordering 
of men. As he hesitated to answer, the thought flashed on 
Curly that this must be Mr, Popham himself. 

“*T—don’t—know,” he said in a low tone, his eyes fixed 
wistfully on the other’s face. “That’s what I’m trying to 
find out.” 

“You spoke of Paul Graham just now. Has he anything to 
do with it?” 

“T think so.” 

The other turned briskly and opened the door behind him. 
“Step in here, please,” he said. “ Your friend, too, if he will. 
I am John Popham.” He hesitated a moment and then went 
on slowly: “I think you have come to the right place.” 

As the two boys crossed the threshold, Mr. Popham fol- 
lowed them and closed the door. The room in which they found 
themselves was square and lofty with windows looking out 
upon two streets. The walls were wainscoated in dark ma- 
hogany, above which hung a number of pictures. On the floor 
was a dark rug, thick, soft, luxurious. A mahogany desk stood 
by one of the windows and back of it was a broad, massive 
mahogany table while scattered about the room were a number 
of comfortable leather cushioned chairs. It was very different 
from anything that the boys had ever seen, and they stood 
embarrassed, not knowing quite what to do, until Mr. Popham 
relieved their embarrassment, 

“Pray be seated,” he said, with a little touch of courtliness. 
When they had settled themselves he sat down in the desk 
chair and, tilting it back a little, surveyed Curly quizzically. 
* And now let us have the story,” he said pleasantly. 

“It’s very long, and I don’t know just where to begin.” 
(Continued on page 69) 
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and adopted by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America at their annual meet- 
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Official News 


Scouts Share in World Peace 
Y the measure of what we 
did to win the war we may 

feel that the peace is really 
our peace, bought in some 
part at least by our own 
effort and sacrifice. Every 
scout who has sold Lib- 
erty Bonds and War 
Saving Stamps, op- 
erated war gardens, 
located walnut 
trees, collected 
gas mask mate- 
rial or done any 
of the other pa- 
triotic jobs, large 
or small, which 
scouts have been 
called upon to do 
during the past 
two years, may 
feel he has done 
his bit toward 
bringing peace 
to the world. 


Y the time this page goes to print we 
hope that peace will be an actuality. 
Plans have been made for scouts all over 
the country, indeed all over the world, to celebrate the signing 
of peace with bonfires and appropriate ceremonial. As the 
fires burn up and burn out let every scout quietly rededicate 
himself to his Oath to do his duty to God and Country. The 
future belongs to you. It is for you to help make the peace 
we are now celebrating a vital and lasting peace and the 
world’s long dream of human brotherhood a living fact. 
Scouts, of course, will take every precaution against fires 
spreading and causing needless destruction of valuable prop- 
erty. There should be on hand a number of spades or shovels 
and loose earth, and also buckets filled with water to extinguish 
spreading fires. Furthermore, when the celebration is over 
any burning embers or coals should be extinguished. The best 
plan would be to locate the fire in an open lot or field, suffi- 
ciently removed from improved property or timber so it 
cannot do any damage. 


As the Liberty 
Bonfires Burn 


LANS are now being worked out for 

a National Boy Scout Week to take 
place early in June. This week will be 
signalized by the most far-reaching and elaborate campaign 
the Boy Scouts of America has ever conducted. It will be a 
time when every boy will be proud to be known as a Boy 
Scout, and will appear in uniform at the various public meet- 
ings, parades and other functions as arranged by the local 
leaders, conscious that he is an important unit in the greatest 
boy movement in the world. Scouting is about to begin a new 
and significant era in its career, and you scouts now have a 
splendid opportunity ahead. 

Forward, March, Scouts! Let’s make the Boy Scouts of 
America into as big a thing as its founders dreamed it would 
be, as big a thing as it can be. We count on you, every boy 
of you, to help. It is your movement. 


National Boy 
Scout Week 


Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt at the National 
Council Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of the National Council, held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York, was a highly interesting 
and successful meeting. One feature of ‘the occasion was so 
particularly inspiring that I wish every Boy Scout in the 
country could have been there to enjoy it with us. This 
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feature was the speech of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, the son of our beloved late 
Vice-President and Chief 
Scout Citizen: The Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel, by the 
way, has just been made 
a member of the Na- 
tional Council. 

This second 
“Teddy” is a chip 
of the old block, 
as they say. He 
is a son after the 
father’s ways, a 
sturdy American 
of the best sort. 
He spoke to us 
about the  sol- 
diers “over 
there,” but re- 
minded us_ that 
“soldiers are 
only slightly 
larger boys” and 
that the same 
things that hap- 
pened to them 
are happening in the scout movement. He pointed out that the 
three great benefits which the service had on the men, the Boy 
Scout Movement is having on boys. The three effects were a 
“ democratizing,” an “ Americanizing” and an education. If 
we might coin the word we would like to call it the “ educa- 
tionalizing.” 

The Lieutenant-Colonel made the point that just as the 
army is a miscellaneous mixture of officers and privates of 
various stages and kinds of education, breeding, parentage and 
national origin, from here, there and everywhere, all working 
shoulder to shoulder and sharing the same life, in the most 
democratic way imaginable, so scouting is democratic. All 
scouts start on the same basis and have the same chance. 
The progress of each depends wholly on himself. 

The same Americanizing that went on in the army is going 
on in Scouting. Some of our most loyal and patriotic scouts, 
and some who did the finest war service work, were born in 
other lands or are of foreign-born parentage. They are good 
Americans now and Scouting has helped to make them so. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt appealed to the returning 
officers and soldiers to become scoutmasters, as they are 
especially fitted for this work because of their military experi- 
ence and training. The Colonel pronounced himself “very, very 
strong for Scouting.” 


T was moved and seconded at the 

Annual Meeting of the National 
Council that fruit and nut bearing trees 
be selected as memorials to the late 
Colonel Roosevelt. In this connection Mr. John M. Phillips 
added an interesting appeal in behalf of planting mulberry 
trees, because the mulberry tree will feed five or six hundred 
birds during a summer and remains in fruit from June to Sep- 
tember. The birds are partial to this particular berry and are 
consequently diverted from making ravages upon the farmers’ 
valuable fruit crops. Thus at the same time both the birds and 
the farmers will be satisfied. This is a good suggestion for 
scouts to bear in mind. 


Fruit and 
Nut Trees 
As Memorials 


T the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council the following reso- 
lution, which was presented by Hal B. 
Fullerton, Chief Grub Scout, was unanimously approved and 
passed: 
“ Energetic push of Home Gardens or Troop Gardens or 


Home of 
Troop Gardens 


‘Camp Farms or all three. To be carried on this year as the 
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leading and most important of all scout 
activities—it means absolute bread and 
putter for many scout families. You'll see 
H. C. of S. all right, all right. O. K.!!! 
Believe me!!” 
Intensive Swimming and Life Saving 
Program for Scouts 
A PLAN is being perfected by the Boy 
Scouts: of America in co-operation 
with the American Red Cross for an in- 
tensive swimming and life saving program 
for scouts, this plan will utilize the swim- 
ming enthusiasts and experts of the com- 
munity, arrange for swimming pool re- 
sources and instruction, establish a board 
of examiners having credentials from the 
Red Cross and authority to organize char- 
tered life saving corps. It provides for 
formal monthly tests, record cards, data 
as to progress, certificates, etc. 

The work will be classified as follows: 
for beginners; for swimmers, and for life 
savers. Red Cross non-membership tests 
may be used for scouts not yet of first 
class rank. A Merit Badge will be 
awarded for this work as soon as a scout 
is eligible thereto. 


AMPING, _ like 

many other good 
things in this world, 
costs something. Is 
your troop going to earn the money for 
the week or two weeks or more in camp? 
We hope so. There is nothing like work- 
ing for a thing to make it thoroughly 
enjoyable when you get it. Now is the 
time for you and your scout leaders and 
your troop committee to get your heads 
together and see how the thing is to be 
done. Perhaps it will be decided that 
every scout is to earn his own camp money, 
In that case it is none too early to get to 
work so that the necessary funds may be 
ready when the time comes. No real scout 
will be content to let father and mother 
pay his way. A scout is resourceful and 
he will find a way to earn his own money. 
He is thrifty and knows how to save what 


How About 
Earning Your 
Camp Money? 


he has earned and the end is worth any. 


amount of effort and _ self-denial and 
“ stick-to-it-ive-ness.” The camp’s_ the 
thing for every boy, especially for every 
scout. 


VERY Boy 
4 Scout through- 
out the country will 
be interested in knowing that the officers 
of the National Council, elected at the 
last Annual Meeting were as_ follows: 
Honorary President, Woodrow Wilson; 
Honorary Vice-President, William H. 
Taft; Honorary Vice-President, Daniel 
Carter Beard; President, Colin H. Liv- 
ingstone, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mortimer L. Schiff, New York City; 
Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, Detroit, 
Michigan; Vice-President, B. L. Dulaney, 
Bristol, Tennessee; Vice-President, Ar- 
thur Letts, Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, (President of the Chicago Council 
will fill this position); National Scout 
Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, 
Flushing, New York; Treasurer, George 
D. Pratt. 
Mr. Lewis B. Gawtry was elected as a 
member of the Executive Board to suc- 


New Officers 
National Council 


* time, get into it. 


ceed Hon. Franklin C. Hoyt, who resigned 
and whose term expires March, 1921. The 
following men were elected members of 
the Executive Board for terms expiring 
in March, 1922: John Sherman Hoyt, New 
York; William D. Murray, Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Milton A. McRae, Detroit, 
Michigan; George D. Porter, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Frank Presbrey, New 
York City; G. Barrett Rich, Jr., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Among those, who were enthusiastically 
re-elected as honorary members 
were President Wilson, Cabinet 
Officers, and General John J. 
Pershing. .Among the newly 
elected honorary members were 
Major General John F. O’Ryan, 
Lt. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Hon. Alfred J. Smith, Governor 
or New York. 


Merit 

Badge S UMMER vaca- 
Work for tion is the ideal 
Summer period to get in 
Vacation good hard work on 
the Merit Badge subjects you 
have been wanting to qualify in 
for a long time. If you aren’t 
sure which ones to “ go in for,” 
talk it over with your scoutmas- 
ter and get him to put you in 
touch with some local expert in 
the subject or subjects you are 
interested in, then go ahead. In 
the last analysis, it is “up to 
you.” 


Every PEAKING 
Scout a of camping and 
Swimmer Merit Badges, how 


about your swimming? Have 
you passed your first-class re- 
quirement in swimming yet? Are 
you determined to go ahead in 
the art? We hope so, for swim- 
ming is not only one of the finest 
sports in the world, but the 
means by which life is saved and 
accidents prevented. Every man 
and woman, every boy and girl 
in the world should know how 
to swim, And no scout should 
be content until he is an expert 
swimmer. 


Swimming J F there is a swim- 
Pool in ming-pool in your 
YourTown? town, you have prob- 
ably taken advantage of it long 
ago. If you haven’t, don’t waste 
Secure the ex- 
pert instruction usually available 
at such municipal or other pools 
for yourself so as to be ready for 
real live swimming in river, lake 
or ocean when you get to camp. 
If proper instruction isn’t at 
hand, get your scoutmaster to 
investigate the subject and see 
that a swimming teacher is forth- 
coming. 

If there isn’t a 
swimming-pool in ahead 
your town, there eo 
is a community 
good turn cut out 
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for you scouts. More than one municipal 
pool has been secured, and in part paid 
for by scout troops. Why not in your 


town? 
\ {TH all the 
other interest- 


ing and important 


Don’t Forget 
Gardens and 
Tree Planting 


work and play for 
you to enter into just as soon as school is 
done, don’t neglect the Roosevelt trees 
you made yourself responsible for, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Missing Lynx 


(Continued from page 10) 


” 


“See anything?” queried Bud. 

“ Nope.” 

“ Strange 
Jim. 

“Strange? I call it dog-gone uncom- 
fortable,” insisted Bud as he stood up and 
faced squarely about. 

“ Jim.” 

“ What?” 

“That old she lynx is lurking around 
here sure’s you’re born.” 

“ Aw, go way. Don’t be foolish. Perhaps 
he hasn't got a mother. Maybe she’s been 
killed. I think it’s imagination. Let’s 
turn in. Wish that little beggar would 
shut up.” 

“ Take him into the tent, Jim, and see if 
he’ll be quiet in the dark. We daren’t 
leave him out here yowling all night or the 
old one will sure be down on us before 
morning.” 

Jim placed the biscuit tin between the 
two cots that occupied most of the tent 
and the cub, in almost total darkness, be- 
came silent immediately. 

“There, that does the trick. I thought 
it would,” said Jim with a relieved sigh 
as they banked their fire with green wood 
and went inside the tent, Bud noted, how- 
ever, that Jim brought the hatchet into 
the tent with him. 

“What's the idea, Jim, imagination?” 
croaked Bud. 

“Well, no—but we haven't got a gun 
and—and—that bloomin’ cub might have a 
mother.” 

“That cub has got a mother. 
know all about it before morning. 
and see,” insisted Bud. 


thing, isn’t it?” muttered 


We'll 
Wait 


OW long he had been dozing Jim 
could not guess, but suddenly he 
awoke from a sound sleep. It was that 
same dreadful feeling that something was 
peering at him from the darkness. He 
opened his eyes, but never moved a muscle. 
He could see nothing within the limited 
range of his vision, yet there was that un- 
explainable feeling of dread and _ horror 
creeping over him. Something or someone 
was just outside the tent. He knew it, 
Although he saw nothing nor yet heard the 
slightest sound, he knew that something 
was skulking about the camp. 

Slowly he slipped his hand outside his 
blanket, grasped the hatchet, raised it part 
way above his head, ready to throw, and, 
at the same time, came to a sitting posi- 
tion and watched the doorway of the tent. 





Five—ten—fifteen—twenty tense, horror- 
fraught seconds he watched that opening. 
He knew something was creeping toward 
it, nearer and nearer. The fire outside 
had died down to dull embers and he 
could see but indistinctly beyond the tent 
flap. Oh, for a flicker of light—just one. 
Suddenly the thing moved into the line of 
his vision and, for one breathless instant, 
Jim found himself gazing into two huge 
wickedly glowing eyes that stared at him 
from the tent doorway. 

For a moment he was paralyzed with 
fright and surprise. Then, just as he had 
gathered himself together and gripped the 
hatchet tighter for a deadly fling, things 
happened with lightning speed. The cub 
lynx in the biscuit tin prison broke the 
silence; not with a yell, but with a 
plaintive, appealing call. The next instant 
those glowing eyes catapulted through the 
tent doorway and, with a blood-curdling 
scream, the mother lynx landed squarely 
between the two cots. Jim yelled at the 
top of his lungs, threw the hatchet, which 
went harmlessly through the roof of the 
tent, and, despite the hampering folds of 
his blanket, bounded to a standing posi- 
tion on his cot. With a thump his head 
came in contact with the ridgepole of the 
tent and lifted it from its fastenings. 
Then, with a crash, down came the tent, 
guy ropes parting, pegs pulling out, the 
whole thing collapsing and enveloping Jim, 
the frightened and but half-awake Bud 
and the clawing and yowling mother lynx. 
The folds of canvas and the heavy blankets 


wrapped about all three and, of course, : 
neither Bud nor Jim could stand up under 
it all. Both went down with a crash that 
smashed their cots and then, because they 
had a fighting, screaming, kicking and 
clawing lynx in their immediate vicinity, 
both boys began to yell and kick and claw, 
too, trying mightily to get free of the 
voluminous tent covering. 


HE genetal result was that everything 
and everybody got more and more 
wound up in the mass of blankets and 
canvas and smashed cots and for half a 
minute the entire mass rolled over and over 
on the top of the knoll and then, with more 
frightened yells, the whole outfit pitched 
over and went bumping down the twenty- 
foot bank to land with a tremendous splash 
in the shallow but swift Storm Kill. 

During the brief interval while he was 
dropping through space Jim could not 
guess what had happened, but when he 
struck the water he knew all; moreover, 
he realized that if he and Bud did not 
disentangle themselves from the tent in a 
hurry they would both be drowned. 

He began kicking and squirming and 
clawing harder than ever and, presently, 
freed his head. He came to the surface 
with a mighty gasp, released his legs from 
blankets and tent and stood up waist-deep 
in water. 

In front of him was the mass of canvas 
and blankets with something wrapped up 
inside of it that continued to kick con- 
vulsively. Jim, wondering vaguely whether 
it was Bud or the lynx, wasted little time. 
He began to tug and pull and presently 
uncovered the gasping and sputtering Bud, 
who stood up and glared at him. 

“ What in time do you call this, a joke 
or—or—say what happened, anyway? Was 
it a cyclone?” 

Jim looked up toward the top of the 
knoll. 

“There’s what happened, Bud,” he re- 
plied, pointing upward. 

Up on the bank, silhouetted against the 
lurid glow of the banked camp fire, stood 
a huge lynx with the cub in ‘her mouth. 
Half way down the slope the shiny cover 
of a biscuit tin glinted in the firelight. 

For a second the old lynx stood there 
and stared down at the two dripping boys 
in the water. .Then, with an ugly growl, 
she turned and disappeared in the forest. 

“ Jim,” said Bud solemnly, “I just knew 
that lynx cub had a mother.” 


Cooking in the Woods 


drippings in a pan underneath. Do not 
season until done. Bacon will be broiled 
in three or four minutes; a steak one inch 
thick, in five minutes; one an inch and a 
half thick, in ten minutes. 

To broil in a frying pan clean the pan 
thoroughly and get it almust red hot, so 
as to seal the pores of the meat instantly 
and keep the juices in. Grease the pan 
very lightly, put in the meat and cover. 
Turn often, without jabbing with a fork. 

To bake potatoes scoop out a depression 
in the ashes and embers of the camp fire 
to a depth of three or four inches. Lay the 
potatoes in it. Cover with hot ashes topped 
with glowing coals. In forty minutes begin 
to test them with a sliver; when this will 
pass through them readily they are done. 


(Continued from page 14) 


CALL bread made from the following 

recipe “army bread”; mix thoroughly 
1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 table- 
spoonful sugar, 2 heaped teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. Then stir in enough 
cold water (about 1% pints) to make a 
thick batter, mix rapidly with a spoon until 
smooth and pour at once into the pan. 
Bake about forty-five minutes or until no 
dough adheres to a sliver. 

In order to have corn batter cakes mix 
up, before starting, and put in moisture 
proof receptacle: 1 pint yellow corn meal, 
¥% pint flour, 2 heaped teaspoonfuls baking 
— 2 heaped teaspoonfuls sugar, 2 
evel teaspoonfuls salt. 

To bake, take half of this quantity, 
stir in cold water, a little at a time, 


until you have a rather thick batter 
with no lumps. Set the frying pan level 
over a thin bed of coals, get it hot enough 
to sizzle, grease it with a piece of bacon 
and pour in the batter. When the cake 
is full of bubbles and the edges have 
stiffened, shuffle the pan to make sure that 
the cake is free below and stiff enough to 
flip. Then hold the pan slanting in front 
of and away from you, go through the pre- 
liminary motion of flapping once or twice 
to get the swing, then flip so that the cake 
will turn a somersault in the air, and catch 
it upside-down, Grease pan anew and 
stir batter every time before pouring. 
This recipe is improved by using milk 
instead of water, and by the adding of 
two eggs. 
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Small chance for adventure in a kitchen! 

So—six hands now and a good seat that 
much sooner! 

What play? What theatres? You need not 
give it two thoughts. 

You know the theatres that feature Para- 
mount and Artcraft pictures. Or don’t you 
know? Don’t you read the papers? 

Turn to tonight’s paper and there’s your 
decision ready-made. Which theatres feature 
Paramount and Artcraft pictures in their 
announcements? And which is most con- 
venient? 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 









: FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION ji 


s ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY v Jive Pres © 
Ss * ONEW YORK 





Out of the Kitchen into the World 


— a oY 





Paramount and Artcraft 
Stars’ Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to Apri! 30. 
Save the list ! "And see the the pictures! 


Paramount 

John Barrymore in 

‘““*THE TEST OF Honor’? 
*Enid Bennett in ‘“T'HE Law or MEN” 
Billie Burke in 

““Goop Gracious ANNABELLE” 

Lina Cavalieri in ‘THE Two BripEs”’ 
Marguerite Clark in “‘Let’s ELOPE”’ 
Ethel Clayton in ‘*‘PETTIGREWS GIRL’’ 
*Dorothy Dalton in‘“THE HOMEBREAKER” 
Pauline Frederick in “Pap IN FULL”? 
Dorothy Gish in “Peppy PoLLy’”’ 
Lila Lee in **RUSTLING A BRIDE”? 
Vivian Martin in “LITTLE CoMRADE”” 
Shirley Mason in 

“THE RESCUING ANGEL”? 
Charles Rayin ‘‘GREASED LIGHTNING” 
*Wallace Reid in ‘‘TuHr Roarine Roap”’ 
Bryant Washburn in‘‘SoMETHING TO Do”’ 


Paramount- Artcraft Specials 
“The Hun Within 
with a Special Star Cast 
**Private Peat’’ with 
‘PRIVATE HaRoLp PEAT” 
“Sporting Life’ 
A Maurice Tourneur Production 
**Little Women” 
(rom Louisa M. Alcott's famous book), 
A Wm. A. Brady Production 
**The Silver King 
tarring William Faversham 
“The False Faces" 
Thos. H. Ince Production 


poner 
Enrico Caruso in “My CcusIN” 
George M. Cohan in 
“Hit THE Trait HOLLipay” 
Cecil B. de Mille’ s Production 
‘*For BETTER, FoR Worsk’”’ 
Douglas Fairbanks in ‘*ARIZONA”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘EYES OF THE SOUL” 
D. w. Griffith’s Production 
“Tue GirL WHO STAYED AT HOME” 
*William Ss. — in 
THE Poppy GiRL’s HuUSBAND”’ 
Mary Pickford in ‘‘CapTatn Kipp, JR.’’ 
Fred Stonein ‘‘JoHNNY GET Your GuN” 
*Supervision of ._Thomas H. Ince 
Paramount Comedies 
Paramount- Arbuckle Comedy “Love” 
Par -Mack S tt di 
“THE Sco AGE”’ 
“THE LitTLE Wip0ow” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
“THE Last BorrTrie” 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in 
“THE AMATEUR LIAR” 


@ 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each wee 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures—One each week 
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OU who are familiar with the trials and problems of 

camping-out when there are half a dozen in the party, 

can appreciate what it might mean to arrange a camp- 

ing trip for thirty thousand. This is the task which 
confronts the Quartermaster’s Corps of the Army in every 
cantonment, both here and in France. The end of the war has 
lessened the immensity of the work somewhat, but there still 
remains a tremendous camping system to be maintained before 
the army can be demobilized and our share in the war con- 
sidered over. 

Modern army camping is a development to the highest degree 
of the same principles on which a boy’s camp is based, but it 
has been necessary to reduce the impedimenta to the smallest 
possible compass. The weight of the soldier’s pack is ap- 
proximately sixty pounds—a rather weighty bundle to carry 
on a long hike. Straps, that are conveniently placed and easily 
reached to permit them to be quickly unfastened when neces- 
sary, hold the pack snugly across the shoulders. The new style 
knapsacks contain a frying pan that is also used as a stew pot, 
a condiment can, containing salt, pepper and sugar containers; 
a knife, fork and spoon; a tin plate, and such personal articles 
as tooth brush and paste, which every soldier is compelled to 
carry—and also to use. The top of the water bottle, or canteen, 
is used as a drinking cup. Wrapped around the pack is the 
soldier’s roll—his blankets and half of a canvas shelter tent. 
Tucked away between the straps are tent pegs, entrenching 
tools and other similar accoutrements—according to the branch 
of service. 

Feeding the Army is one of the greatest problems of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps. This task is performed by the Sub- 
sistence Division, and ranks in importance equally with matters 
of such great moment as supplying ammunition, for, with- 
out sufficient food of the best quality, the best-trained army 
in the world cannot fight. And Uncle Sam is very particular 
about feeding his troops. 

A ration is the food allowance for one man for one day, The 
present ration, known as the garrison ration, used in camps 
and cantonments in this country, consists of twenty-seven 
articles. The proportion which constitutes the allowance for 
each man weighs about 4%4 pounds and, at present prices, costs 
about 43 cents. 

Supplies of food for each company are drawn by the mess 
sergeant from the quartermaster’s stores at the camp, barracks 
or base, and are prepared by him with the assistance of several 
members of the company, known as “ kitchen police.” 

When the food is all prepared, the soldiers line up at “ mess 
call,” and are handed out portions of this and that with a 
chance to get a “second helping” if they want it. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





About ninety days’ supply of food is generally kept on hand 
except at points where an expected movement will be made 
before that time. Storehouses of special construction are 
provided in which to keep the food until it is consumed. In 
addition there are cold storage plants for meats, butter and 
other perishable products. Where this sort of food is sent 
overseas it is frozen before leaving this country and kept ih 
refrigerating compartments on ships and trains until trans- 
ferred to the cold storage storeroom at the army bases. 

Of particular interest to boys, especially campers, are the 
wonderful rolling field kitchens; these are compact portable 
field ranges that burn any sort of fuel—wood, coal, trash, oil 
or charcoal. They have several compartments and are built on 
the thermos type; they can cook on the march or on the halt 
and under any sort of weather conditions. They use every 
standard type of artillery or gun carriage equipment so that 
broken parts may be easily replaced. They can be hooked to 
any kind of limber or drawn by hand or mules and go anywhere 
that two wheels can track. In the fighting in France they were 
rushed up almost to the very fighting lines and wearied and 
exhausted troops were served with steaming, invigorating foods 
during the lull of battle. 

The special trench ration—for use solely in emergencies when 
soldiers are cut off from the supply base—is a combination of 
wholesome, cooked foods carried in a specially camouflaged 
galvanized iron container which is rendered impervious to gas, 
water and air by being hermetically sealed. It is subjected to 
air pressure to insure its perfect condition. 

Many are the ingenious contrivances that have been invented 
to make easier the strenuous life of the American doughboy, a 
life which it will be necessary to continue for some months, if 
we are going to “ finish the job.” 

It requires approximately $450,000,000 a year to feed the 
4,000,000 soldiers Uncle Sam had under arms when the armis- 
tice was signed. This is the cost of the food alone. ‘Transport- 
ing it added many thousands of dollars extra. Cold storage, 
refrigeration and construction of proper storerooms cost many 
more thousands. 


N addition to the cost of food, the 4,000,000 soldiezs had to 

have personal equipment for eating and sleeping that cost 
approximately $150 per man, so that these two items alone—the 
two that are necessary for mere ordinary living conditions with- 
out fighting equipment or transportation—represent an annual 
cost to the United States of $900,000,000 a year. Almost a bil- 
lion dollars! That is one of the reasons the Government had to 
issue Liberty Bonds to provide part of the huge sum necessary 
to win the war. 
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Always keep a Daylo alongside your fishing tackle 
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= Catching night crawlers 


K with a Daylo 
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and When you want to go fishing, it is no fun to dig up half an acre of hard ground 

” and only get a measly handful of undersized angle worms. With a Daylo, any boy 

hea can get as many as he wants—in a few minutes—big, fat wiggling bass catchers— 

be at night—in the grass on a wet lawn. 

ge 

e . Daylo locates ’em, all stretched out, ready to grab, if your eye and hand are quick 
enough—before they snap back in their holes. Worm-hunting is only one of the thou- 

< sand uses every fisherman finds for Daylo, the light that says, “ There it is!” 

" Made in 77 styles for sale by EVEREADY dealers everywhere 


the 2687 3661 Ask to see the six styles illustrated below —_*619 
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= American Ever Ready Works 
we 2639 of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Bes Sc i : Long Island City New York City 
ny : PEER IN CANADA: Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
618 6992 
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F you will turn to page 30 of the Boy Scout diary for 

1919, you will find that Audubon was born on the 4th 

day of May, 1780, and this is consequently Audubon’s 

Moon, and it is not strange that the scouts should be 
thinking of hiking during Audubon’s Moon, 

Of course, you are getting ready to go on a week-end hike 
and the first thing you want to know is what to take with you. 
A couple of blankets will keep you warm at night provided 
you have dry bedding underneath, and if you have not dry 
bedding a poncho or rubber blanket, spread over green boughs 
with the shiny side down will make a dry bed. 

A felt hat is better than a cap for hiking, for if it should 
happen to rain the brim is some protection, whereas the over- 
seas cap, for instance, lets the water drip down the back of 
your neck. Strong easy shoes and woolen socks are the proper 
covering for the feet; even in hot ,weather light woolen are 


much better for hiking than silk, cotton or lisle thread socks. , 


You should wear a woolen shirt also. It is very disagreeable 
to wear khaki or cotton goods that has been saturated with 
perspiration and it is dangerous as well, since damp gar- 
ments are apt to give severe colds. 


NOTHER important element in keeping warm in camp 
is the camp fire, which 
might be called the living, pal- 
pitating heart of the camp. On 
it we are dependent for both 
light and heat. Of course, all 
you boys have passed your test 
on fire building, but do you know 
how to build a fire? I ask this 
in all seriousness, because I haye 
seen a boy eat raw bacon and 
dough because he was ashamed 
to “own up” that he could not 
build a fire to cook his food. 
His wood’s education had been 
sadly neglected. 

When I tell you to use small 
sticks with which to start the 
fire, I do not forget that small 
is a relative term and a log of 
wood may be a small stick com- 
pared to the trunk of one of the 
big California trees. But I mean 
wee little sticks about the thick- 


BAKING Figg 
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Sticking to Sticks 


By Dan Beard 


ness of an ordinary match, such as are shown in Fig. 1. Small sticks are much 
better fuel with which to start a fire than paper, leaves or dry grass. Leaves 
and dry grass are a nuisance and I never saw a real woodsman start a fire with 
either of them; and we, being scouts and woodsmen, will stick to sticks. 

If the small sticks are splinters split from a large stick, so’ much the 
better; be industrious and gather enough of them to start a blaze, then 
stack them up loosely in a wigwam form, Fig. 2, and touch a match to 


them. If you cannot start them with one match you had better 
consult a specialist, because there is something serious the 
matter with you. You may say that the wood was wet or damp, 
but that will prove that something is the matter with you. 

No scout will use wet wood or 
damp wood when dry wood is 
procurable and even on a rainy 
day the center of dead wood is 
dry. The dead limbs on the trees 
are usually within reach of one’s 
hands, because the bottom limbs 
die first from lack of sunshine, 
and the dead limbs on trees are 
never water-soaked because they 
are well drained; therefore, start 
your fire with dead wood cut 
from the trees. 

After you have made the small twigs blaze add sticks a 
trifle larger, don’t pile on cord wood. After the next size 
has ignited, which means caught fire, put on still larger sticks, 
and thus gradually increase the size of your fire wood until you 
reach the required limit, always remembering that the small 
sticks make a quick fire and that it takes quite a while for the 
large cord wood to burn brightly enough for cooking purposes. 


ENDERFEET oft times build fires against growing trees, 

because the fire burns better with some sort of a back, but 
no real American boy and no scout will commit the grave 
crime of damaging a tree that has taken from forty to a 
hundred years to grow by building a fire, which in ten minutes’ 
time can undo the work of a century, against the trunk. 

A scout will, however, often use stones or rocks, Fig. 3, as 
a back for his fire, or he may use a log for that purpose, Fig. 
4. But when he uses the log he is careful to pour water on 
it before he breaks camp, so as not to leave a smoldering fire 
with which a gale may start a bad forest fire. 

For a cooking fire one needs a couple of fire dogs, A and B, 
Fig. 5. To build a fire properly use a back log, C, Fig. 5, and 
a fore stick D, Fig. 6. You can bake bannocks in front of the 
fire, Fig. 6, and you can cook potatoes among the embers 
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*“A scout smile with dirty teeth is not 
pleasant—a scout smile with clean white teeth 
will win friends anywhere.” 


Wows 0 Rec — 0 


HAT about your smile. Look at your teeth right now S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE is made by the house which 
and see whether they would pass muster. for 75 years has led the world in the manufacture of dental su 
plies and appliances. The first S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE 


If there is anything wrong with them go see your dentist _ was made when Grant was President. Dentists have recom- 
and have them put in good condition. Then keep them that way mended it ever since. 


by using S. S. WHITE’S larly. 
ew er You'll like the delicious mint flavor of S. S. WHITE'S. 
More is expected of Scouts than of other people. You will You'll like the way it bubbles up in your mouth. But most of 


be criticised if your teeth are bad. all, you'll like the clean, cool feeling it leaves in your mouth. 
S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE will keep them white and  ootict' "Good Teeth«"Flow ‘They Grow snd How to Keep The The 
sound, and shining—just as a Scout’s teeth should be. booklet should be part of every Scout’s equipment. “Be Prepared.” 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances since 1844 
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OFFICIAL 
BOSTON AGENTS 
or 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing, 
for Boys. .Also 
Hats, Shoes and 
Furnishings. o> 


“Jose 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 


























Outfit Unpacked 


Be Your Own Cook 


Boys! You will have more sport 
on your long hikes and camping trips 
if you get this individual 


“'Wear-Ever” 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


Sling the adjustable 
strap of the compact, 
khaki carrying-case over 
your shoulder—and “eat- 
ing-time” will be any 
time—wherever you can 
build a fire. 

Weighs only 27 ounces. 
Contains six seamless 
pieces, stamped from thick, 
specially-hardened sheet 
aluminum. Consult the 
Department of Scout Sup- 
plies or your Sporting 
Goods House, or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 





Outfit Packed 














| mattress. 
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by placing them among the coal. Fig. 7 
shows a frying fire, a fire over which one 
may fry flap- jacks, eggs, bacon or boil 
hot water for cocoa or chocolate. Fig. 8 
shows one method of making a roasting 
fire; it is a fire-place built like a log cabin 
with one end left off the cabin, and the 
fire may have fire-dogs or not as suits 
your convenience, but the back logs will 
reflect the heat and the side logs will do 
the same, thus pitching the heat backwards 
and forwards until it is concentrated upon 
the roasting meat. 


HE real camp fire is the fire built for 

heat and light and is not a cooking 
fire. Fig. 9 shows an Indian camp fire 
with a white man’s green wood reflector; 
the back logs are laid up against two sticks 
which are supported by two forked sticks 
at the rear. The sticks in the fire radiate 
from the center like the spokes in a wheel, 
and as the ends burn off they are pushed 


| further into the flame, thus saving the 
trouble of getting up and gathering fresh 


wood all the time. The same effect can 
be produced by placing the fire wood 
lengthwise and allowing the sticks to burn 
in their centers and pushing the sticks 
together as the centers burn out. A well 
built fire of this kind with little mending 
will last all night. Figs. 10 and 10 A are 
bonfires used when we want a big fire, a 
council fire or a signal fire. 

This is not all there is to say about fires, 
by any means, but it is enough to start you 
off on this summer's drive. Now a word 
about making camp. In all books on 
woodcraft you are directed to secure 
balsam boughs from which to make your 
beds, and there is no better forest bedding 
than the fragrant balsam boughs, but 
unfortunately the mountain goose, as the 
hunters call it, from which you pluck the 
feathers to make your camp bed, is not 
to be found in all localities. 


BAG filled with dry leaves, dry grass, 

hay or straw will make a very com- 
fortable mattress, but we are not always 
in the hay and straw belt and dry leaves 
are sometimes difficult to secure; but a 
scout must learn to make a bed wherever 
he happens to be. If there happens to be 
a swale nearby, Fig. 11, where breaks and 
ferns grow luxuriantly, one can gather an 
armful of these, and with them make a 
The Interrupted fern, the Cin- 


W.ANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east o1| amon, the Royal fern, the Hayscented 


Splendid opportunity to make money. 


Mississippi. 
“What others are doing,’ 


Scout Masters also write for * 
W W. Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 


fern, the Lady fern, the Marsh fern and 
all the larger ferns are useful as material 


with which to thatch one’s roof or of which 
to make one’s bed. 

Fig. 15 shows a Northland tilt thatched 
with ferns, built by the Scouts of Troop 


1, Pike County, Pennsylvania, at the 
Chief's camp. Fig. 12 shows a simple 
“stilt shack” thatched with palmetto 


leaves and reeds, built by the scouts of 
Miami, Florida. Fig. 18 shows the front 
and side view of a lean-to “stilt shack” 
fully described in Chapter 12 of “ Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties.” This sort of camp 
is useful where the ground is damp or 
boggy, or in places like Florida where 
poisonous snakes are all too plentiful. 
But here in the North one can readily find 
dry ground upon which to sleep and 
bivouac under the trees as the boys are 
doing in Fig. 17. 


HEN choosing a camp site, Figs. 14, 

15, 16 and 17, if possible choose a 
forest or grove of young trees. First, 
because of the shade they give you, second 
because they protect you from storms, and 
third because they protect you from 
lightning. 

Single trees or small groups of trees in 
open pastures are exceedingly dangerous 
during a thunder storm, tall trees on the 
shores of a river or lake ave particularly 
selected as targets for thunder bolts by 
the storm king. But the safest place in 
a thunder storm, next to a house, is a 
forest. The reason of this is that each wet 
tree is a lightning rod silently conducting 
the electric fluent without causing explo- 
sions. Do not camp at the foot of a very 
tall tree, or an old tree with dead branches 
on it, for a high wind may break off the 
branches and drop them on your head with 
disastrous results, or the big tree itself 
may fall even when there is no wind at all. 

Once I pitched my camp near an im- 
mense tree on the Flathead Indian Res- 
ervation. A few days later we returned to 
our old camp. As we stopped and looked 
at the site where our tents had been pitched 
we looked at each other solemnly, but said 
nothing, for there, poone upon the ground, 
lay that veteran tree! 

‘But young trees do not fall down, and 
if they did they could not create the havoc 
caused by the immense bole of the patri- 
arch of the forest when it comes crashing 
to the earth. A good scout must “ Be Pre- 
pared,” and to do so must remember that 
safety comes first, and too close neighbor- 
hood to a big tree is often unsafe, 
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We Back This Trade-Mark 
With Our Reputation 





2 Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance be- 
tween wheel and fork sides. Flush rear fork ends. 
3 Drop- forged — post cluster, giving extra strong 


grip on seat-po 


4 High-grade aed leather saddle with double action 
springs. Leather tool bag and complete tool equip- 


ment. 


5 Seventeen process enamel finish ,of Dayton Car- 
mine. Tough and long wearing. Heavy coat of 


copper under all nickel plating. 


1 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed sprockets. 


HERE’S a world of fun in riding a Dayton 
Bicycle—but don’t forget the fact that 
there’s money to be made by riding a Dayton! 


If you carry newspapers, a Dayton will 
make you money. It will get you over your 
route easily and quickly. It will let you build 
up a larger route. And it will help you to give 
your customers good service! 

And for “running” errands, delivering messages or 
packages, it can't be beat. There are all sorts of 
money making opportunities tor the boy with a 
DAYTON! 
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A Da wton Means Fun 


And, say! You'll be surprised when you find how 
easily a Dayton runs. 

Dayton hubs, caps and cones are turned from 
bars of solid steel. First they arecarbonized and then 
case-hardened. After thecones are case-hardened the 
bearing surfaces are ground absolutely smooth ona 
carborundum wheel, reducing friction to a minimum. 


The Hub bearings are extra large High-Duty Dou- 


ble A balls. And, front and rear, the Dayton offers 2- . 


Point Hub bearings. 

No wonder the Dayton runs like a top! See the 
Dayton line at your dealer’s. Study the mechanical 
superiorities shown below. Our catalog describes 
and pictures the Dayton line completely. 


Write today for Catalog B-9. It is free 
Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 





anide. 
7 inforcements in frame, all dip-brazed 


between plates. 


aid Money loo/ 


6 Dust-proof head adjustingcone. Extra large High 
Duty ball bearings. Cones case-hardened in cy- 

















Outside joint-head construction. Stevan inner re- 
8 Double anchored fork sides with solid steel spool 
9 Front hub and cups of special design turned from 


solid steel bar. Two-point frictionless bearings. 
10 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 
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GO CAMPING! 
You haven't forgotten how 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that 
are right. Send for our cat- 
alog 616. It’s free. 


Geo-B-Carpenter & Co 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 











A New 
Method of 
Signalling 
for the 
Boy Scouts 


of America 





THE PIONEER HELIOGRAPH 


Will send flashes of sunlight in any de- 
sired direction, from short distances to 
twenty miles. 

YOUR TROOP 

Will be greatly benefited by owning 2 
complete set of Pioneer HELIOGRAPH 
Instruments because they create interest 
in visual signalling, make possible long 
range signalling, teach Scouts the 
Morse Codes, and stimulate troop spirit, 
enthusiasm, and increased membership. 


PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
‘ Descriptive Booklet 

L. 8S. RANKIN 
201 Devonshire St., Rm. 433, Boston, Mass, 











S BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 
THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ii. 














GET THIS POCKET PERISCOPE! 


See what’s going on behind you! Use 
it on street and in school. <A practical 
funmaker and big help to all boys. 15c. 
(coin) sent prepaid. 

MERDO NOVELTY CO. 
1013 Ainslie St. Chicago, Tl, 
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May? Yes, here she comes! And some 
of you contributors to Old Idle Five Minutes’ 
column may not get your jokes into print, 
for their quality places them among the second’s 
class. They must be up-to-the-minute standard. 
Even Old I. F. M. who wastes time on most 
anything doesn’t want seconds. Here are 
printed the pick of the bunch of May flowers 
and here is Old I. F. M. coming along for a 
sniff at the bouquet. 

Beat him to it! 

* * * 


Winners for May 

Scout Burt, Davis, Virginia; Scout Elwood 
La Fortune, Minnesota; Richard S. Aldrich, 
Massachusetts; Scout Lloyd Neereamer, New 
York; Scout Aribert Bombe, New York; Ben 
Screws Gilmer, Alabama; Scout R. Suelson, 
Florida; Senior Patrol Leader Charles J. Wesch, 
Jr., Texas; S. Hartman, New York; Clifford 
Connell, New York; Scout Robert J. Sullivan, 
Pennsylvania. ae ape 


On the Face of It 
Salesman—Now, this clock will last you a 
life time. : 
Scout—How can that be when its hours are 
numbered? 
* * * 
Volcanoes? 
Scoutmaster—What_ kind of stoves did the 
prehistoric men have? 
Tenderfoot—Mountain ranges. 


* - + 


Coin Incident 


Tenderfoot—Why is your little brother named 
“ Bill ”? 

First Class Scout—Because he was born on 
the first of the month. 


* * - 


Record Pieces 
First Class Scout—Say, there, have you ever 
seen any 3c pieces? 
Tenderfoot—Nope! Don’t believe so, but 
I’ve got some 85c pieces home. 
First Class Scout—Cut it out! That don’t 
go around here. A Scout is truthful, you know. 
Tenderfoot—I know it. But these are victrola 


records. 
* * * 


Part of the Suet 

“Hey, waiter! ”. yelled the indignant diner. 
‘“There’s a button in this soup!” 

“A button, sir?” replied the waiter. ‘“ Oh, 
yes, of course, sir! That soup was made from 
dressed beef, sir!’ 

* * * 


Better Spend a Half Dollar 
First Class Scout—A man couldn’t lose much 
by buying a pair of suspenders for fourteen 
cents. a 
Tenderfoot—Not unless he should lose his 


pants. 
* . 7 


Right or Rung 
A fellow said to a famous sprinter: “I'll race 
you and beat you if you will let me choose the 
course and give me a yard’s start! ” Z 
“ Fifty dollars to one you don’t,” said the 
. 


sprinter. ‘‘ Name your course.’ 
“Up a ladder,” said the challenger. 
* * * 
Solo 


Scout—What instruments make foot notes? 
Scoutmaster—Why the shoe horns. 
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Filled by Degrees 


An old negro; sent to a hospital, upon his 
arrival was placed in a ward and one of the 
nurses put a thermometer in his mouth to take 
his temperature. When the house doctor made 
his round, he said: 

“Well, my man, how do you feel?” 

“T feels right tol’able, suh.” 

“Have you had anything to eat yet?” 

““Yessuh, I had a little.” 

“What did you have?” 

“A lady done give me a piece of glass to 
suck, suh.” 








* * * 
Well? 
How much earth is in a hole 34%x6%x8? 
a * * 
Hot 


Little Willie Burns 
Sat on a stove 
Little Willie Burns 


Little Willie Burns 
Didn’t go to heaven 
Little Willie Burns 


+ * * 


Wash in a Name 
“See that boy over there?’ He’s nicknamed 
Flannel.” 
“Oh, why’s that?” 
** Because he shrinks from washing.” 


* * * 


Hard Luck 


Percy Poorshot (who mistook his dog for a 
rabbit)—‘‘ I shot my dog.” 

Friend—‘“* Was he mad?” 

Percy Poorshot— Well, 
pleased.”—The Scout. 


he wasn’t exactly 


» * * 


Irish 
Pat—‘“‘ Time was invented in Ireland, to be 
sure.” 
Jock—‘“* How do yer reckon that?” 


_ Pat—‘‘ Why, sure, an’ it’s called O’Clock, 
isn’t it? ”’—The Scout. 
* * +. 
Murder 
The local band had been playing several 
selections. 
“What was the last one?” asked a iistener 
of the conductor. 
“That,” replied the man, “ was the ‘ Death 


of Nelson.’ ” 
“No wonder,” 
Scout, 


replied the listener.—T'he 


* * ~ 


Funny Arithmetic 
Teacher—‘‘ If you were to multiply forty by 
forty, what kind of a sum would you call it?” 
Jimmy: “ Fortification, I think.”—The Scout. 


* * * 


An Easy Job 

Old Gentleman—“TI hear that 
brother is going to be a_ baker.” 

Tommy—*“ Yes, but father’s afraid he’ll be- 
come lazy.” * 

Old Gentleman—“ Oh, why?” 

Tommy—“ Because all bakers are loafers.”— 
The Scout. 
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Ingersoll 
Rad iol ite 


$2.75 
In Canada 
$3.00 


lite 








Tells Time in the Dark 


OYS, here’s the watch that tells time by night 

as well as day. It’s the watch that soldiers 

used in France and which people the world around 
are using now. 


It’s the watch you need for work or play! Because 
there’s radium in the substance on the dial, it shines 
the time clearly through years of darkest nights. And 
because it’s an Ingersoll Radiolite, it’s guaranteed a 
sturdy, accurate timekeeper. 

Whether he uses it on hunting, fishing or camping trips—be- 
fore the dawn—during the day—after dark—on the wrist—in the 


pocket—or hanging by the bedside—it’s the one watch for the 
modern boy! 


Your dealer will show you the models illustrated—he’ll be 
glad to tell you all about them. 


Look for the store with an Ingersoll display and remember— 
“‘There’s no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite.’’ 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, 
London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 


About % 
actual size 


Midget 
Wrist Radiolite 
5.50 


$5.5 
In Canada $6.00 


Night 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Waterbury 
Radiolite 


5.00 
In Canada 
$5.50 
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GILBERTS 


NEW WHEEL TOY 


bolts, nuts, etc., to put them together. 
ANY BOY CAN MAKE THEM 

All the toys shown on this page can be quickly and 
easily put together by any boy. A screw driver and a 
wrench are the only tools needed. The things you make 
are stronger and better-looking than the ones you get at 
the stores. You can make something new every day— 
have fun all the year round with one of these outfits. 

The $6.00 outfit ($9.00 in Canada) makes the wagon, 
coaster, glider, wheelbarrow and many other models. 
The $10 outfit ($15 in Canada) is a crackerjack, with 
gears and pinions and many added parts that make a 
real racer tha t works by power, bob-sleds with fine spring 
steel runners, a dandy truck, etc. 

Ask your folks to get you one of these great toys for 
your summer vacation, or start now to earn the money 
yourself. It’s easy for boys to earn money nowadays. 





Coaster. Steered 
by placing feet on 
front axle. 









Wh ‘ow. Strong 


eelbarr: 
and substantia) 





Bob- A novelty for winter. 


Sled. 
Made with the $10 outfit 








A dandy « 
built like a 
racing su 
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Real Coasters, Gliders, Wagons, Etc. 


O Boy! Look at these great sets! Gilbert's New Toy—the finest outfit for outdoor sport a boy ever had. 
Make your own wagon, coaster, racer, glider, truck, bob-sled, wheelbarrow and lots of other things. 

Everything to make these things comes in the outfits—dandy round edge steel wheels of the very latest 
type, fine red steel plates and axles, tough bars and boards of hard wood—finely painted, and angle irons, 


$100 IN CASH FOR A NAME 

We'll pay $100 in cash to the boy or girl under 18 years 
of age who gives us what we consider the best name for 
this toy, received at our office up to 5 P. M. July 3ist. 
No entry fee or blank is required. Just send us the name 
you think of on the coupon below, writing your name and 
address plainly. In case two or more contestants send in 
the name selected, each one will receive $100. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE 

Every boy or girl who sends in the coupon will receive 
FREE a dandy special issue of our boys’ magazine, Gil- 
bert Toy Tips, full of fine stories and suggestions for sum- 
mer and winter sports. This issue will contain details of 
another big contest with a real buckboard automobile, 
Shetland pony and a hundred other fine prizes. We'll also 
send you, free, a copy of our big illustrated toy catalog. 


The A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 128 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. , 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert- Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario a 
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The wagon f is a beauty “s 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
Send for a copy NOW 
It is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, wi 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in plain, 
clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, Burglar and 
Fire Alarm Contrivances, 
Electric Call Beils, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 
Horns, Electrically Heat- 
ed Apparatus, Battery 
Connectors, witches, 
Faery, rears Wireless 


cago; 
114 Ss. my St. 
: 604 Mission St. 


New York: 
17 Park Place 
San Francisco O 
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IN THE SCOUT 
CAVE 


By The Cave Scout 
F.J.P. 





Se 


PT 


ELLO, there, Cave Scout! 
Here we are for our camping 
confab!” 

Hello, Scouts! Right on 
the job, aren’t you? So this is a camping 
confab, is it? Well, trying to cover the 
whole subject of camping in one little chin- 
fest would be like trying to sleep a whole 
troop in one pup tent—it can’t be did! 
Tell you what we'll do. First of all Pll 
try to explain some of the things that seem 
most important to me, and then you can 
fire questions at me until the editor calls 
“Time’s up!” 

I have been in camps where the boys 
have not known how to take care of them- 
selves at night. For the ordinary camp, 
lasting one or two weeks, probably the best 
sleeping arrangement is a fair-sized tent 
with a good thick layer of dry straw or hay 
—the thicker the layer the better the bunk 
—and plenty of warm bedding. Dont fool 
yourself by thinking one little summer 
blanket will keep you warm. Some kind 
of a water-proof should be spread under 
the bedding—a slicker is good, and a strip 
of ordinary oil-cloth will serve the purpose. 

Ordinarily a scout is supposed to have 
a digestion like a billy goat, and, after see- 
ing thousands of scouts eat, I am con- 
vinced that that supposition is not far from 
And yet I have been in camps 
where nine-tenths of the boys were suffer- 
ing from stomach-ache and kindred ail- 
ments. Funny, isn’t it, how some fellows 
who have never even boiled water have a 
notion that they can go into the woods 
and become expert camp chefs first shot 
out of the box! I’ve seen samples of their 
work, and I’ve tried to eat it, and I'll tell 
the world that their cookery would turn 
inside out the toughest old tin-can-chewing 
billy goat that ever walked! Half raw, 
grease-soaked spuds, coffee black as mud, 
flapjacks doughy in the middle and burned 
to cinders outside—the whole meal liberal- 
ly seasoned with charcoal, bugs and sand! 
Woof! 

Now, outdoor cooking is an art, and, like 
any other art, it must be studied and prac- 
ticed. Volumes bigger than the Handbook 
have been written on the subject of camp 
cooking, so you can see we can’t go into 
it here. But we can realize how important 
it is, and we can learn that it is unwise 
to go into camp without having somebody 
along who knows how to prepare grub out- 
doors. This is a subject that every scout 
should practice until he can “do it him- 
self.” The best way to get this practice 
is to go out on an “over-night ” once in 
a while and let each fellow do his own 
cooking. No boy will be likely to get 
enough bad grub inside him in two meals 
to do much harm, and he'll learn more by 
actually doing it once than by having 
somebody tell him how it ought to be done 
a dozen times. Take these over-night 
hikes twice a month between now and va- 
cation, and when camping-time comes 
you'll be able to manage the “chow” 
without much trouble. But you may be 
sure of this—no camp ever will be a suc- 
cess without decent “eats” and plenty 
of ’em. 
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Look for the trademarked DUBBELBILT label in every suit 






Merchants: We have prepared a £ sample 
shipments of Spring DUBBELBILT Suits. 
Perhaps we can send you a test assortment.on 
approval. Write us at once. 














Like the Blankets They Had 


Over There 


Boys—here’s the blanket that will 
stand all the “gaff” of the roughest 
kind of camp life, and that will tuck 

ou in warm and cozy on the chil- 
est nights. Regular army pattern, 
too. The kind that your big fight- 
ing brothers had over there. 


*‘Kampwell” Outing Blankets are 
made in two styles: “‘Kampwell” 
Woolen and “Kampwell’” Water- 
Proofed. 


“Kampwell” Woolen Blankets come 
in a double weave reinforced fabric 
built for extra warmth and extra 
wear. Big size 62 x 84 inches—in 
four grades, each moderate in price. 
Three shades: Silver grey, navy 
blue and army olive drab. Campers, 
anglers, big-game hunters, surveyors 
7 scouts say they’re the real 
stuff. 


“Kampwell’”’ Water-Proofed Blan- 
kets are made of water-proofed duck, 
and wool-lined. Superior to rubber— 
no surface to crack. They shed water 
like a mallard’s back. On damp days 
and rainy nights—oh, boy! 


“‘Kampwell’’ Outing Blankets are 
built specially for outdoor use. Ask 
to see them at your sporting goods, 
hardware, or dry-goods store. All 
the fellows are strong for them. And 
they are strong for the fellows, for 
they will last many and many a 
season. Remember the name— 
““Kampwell.” 


If your sporting goods dealer does 
not carry ““Kampwell” Blankets 
send us his name and we will 
forward you our illustrated folder 
with full information. 


The Wallace&Smith Company 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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bodies, clear-eyes and keen wits to 
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Master Canoes. 
everywhere. 





Old Town, Maine 


Outdoor life gave steel-muscles, straight 


ca’s soldiers and sailors. Copeang offers 

easure. 
“Paddle your own canoe—and be sure it’s 
an‘Old Town.’” Sturdy, 
shapely, swift and safe. 
Send for catalog of the 
alers 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
895 Middle St. 
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BOYS! 





General Pershing’s 
and President Wilson’s 
PICTURES SELL LIKE “WILD FIRE” 


You can easily make $5.00 or more a day selling 
these pictures in your community. Everybody wants 
one. They are beautifully lithographed in full colors, 
size 16 in. by 20 in., mounted on heavy gray card- 
board suitable for framing. You'll find a ready sale 
for them at 25 cents each. 
WE TRUST YOU Roney. ‘ae ust 
money. Ask us to 
send you 15, and when they are sold remit 15 cents 
for each picture. You make 10 cents per picture, 
and in addition we will give you $1.00 in Thrift 
Stamps for every one hundred you'sell. Unsold pic- 
tures in good condition can be returned, Get an 
early start. Write us to-day. 


Merchants Lithographing Company 
321 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 
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Sanitary rules in any camp are of prime 
importance, and they should be plain} 
understood and rigidly. enforced. <A 
garbage should be buried or burned after 
every meal, Cooking and eating dishes 
should be cleaned after every meal. A 
latrine pit should be dug immediately 
when camp is pitched. Drinking water 
should be known to be pure and its source 
should be rigidly guarded from contamina- 
tion. On every day when the weather 
permits tent walls should be raised and the 
contents of the tents should be carried out 
into the sunshine. 

HAVE in mind now a camp'I once 

visited. It was half-past ten in the 
forenoon when I arrived. Some of the boys 
were down at the river for a swim, two 
were helping themselves to a light lunch 
of bread and butter and jam and beans 
in the grub tent, three others were loafing 
in one of the sleeping tents, and one am- 
bitious patrol leader was blowing his 
whistle until he was black in the face try- 
ing to get his bunch together for signal- 
ing practice. Three of the eight boys re- 
sponded to his call, and when he told them 
what he wanted they said, “ Aw, bugs, is 
that all you wanted? We’re sick of that 
old signaling,” and hiked off into the 
woods. The Scoutmaster had issued or- 
ders for every scout to be in camp at 
eleven o’clock. Just half the troop re- 
ported, and the rest of them straggled in 
by twos and threes until they were all on 
deck for “chow” at noon. 

What was wrong? 

“No discipline,” 

ES, you are right. I believe that 

we ought to have sense enough to 
know that Scouting without discipline 
isn’t Scouting at all, but just a lot of fool 
monkey-business. What do you think 
ought to be done in such a case? 

*T think, Cave Scout, that the Scout- 
master ought to jack ’em up a bit. 

Well, maybe you’re right; but a scout- 
master hates to keep punishing his boys. 
One of the best disciplined troops I ever 
saw was one in which the Scoutmaster 
didn’t “jack ’em up” a bit. The beys 
themselves elected some of their own men- 
bers to a troop court which handled all 
cases of discipline. They “did it them- 
selves.” 

If we hope to have successful camps 
this year, we must settle this question of 
discipline before we strike out for the open. 

And now for your questions. 

“ How about sore feet, Cave Scout?” 

I believe it is a good plan on any long 
hike to stop every hour for a rest of fif- 
teen minutes. If you feel any sore spots 
on your feet, the first chance you get jerk 
off your shoes and stockings and stick 4 
piece of adhesive tape over the places that 
are beginning to get red. In this way you 
will prevent the forming of blisters nine 
times out of ten. Have plenty of extra 
socks with you and put on a clean pair 
every day. If your shoes are rather loose 
put on two pair of socks. Woolen socks 
are much better than cotton for hiking. 

“What is the best way to carry your 
blankets on a hike?” 

That’s largely a matter of opinion. The 
Cave Scout uses a timber cruiser’s pack 
which is big enough to hold blankets, cook- 
ing kit, extra clothing and grub. But the 
regulation haversack is too small for that. 
I believe the best way is to carry your 
blanket roll on your back, around 
haversack. 


“Time’s up, fellows!” ‘Thank yes 
an 











Oh, all right, Mr. Editor. 
| for reminding us. 


So long till June. 
Tue Cave Scout. 
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Harley-Davidson 
Bicycles 


Like the Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycle, the Harley-Davidson bicycle 
is made to satisfy the discriminate 
buyer who is looking for qualities 
in a bicycle that will make him the 
proud owner of one. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bicycling will always continue to be the young fellow’s sport 
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b tena these fast-moving 
times of readjustment, of 
| reconstruction, when everyone 
is- crowding the duties of days 
into hours, the need of health- 
ful, blood-making, out-in-the- 
' open exercise is more than ever 
| mecessary. 
Nothing ever has equaled the bi- 
| cycle as a means of keeping the body 
fit for the tasks ahead, the brain clear 
| for the quick action demanded of it. 
t 


Nothing equals the bicycle as a 
low-cost utility and pleasure vehicle, 
as a method of positive, practically 
expenseless conveyance to and from 
work or for riding recreation. 


It means long rides in the fresh air 
—rides that bring the glow of health 
to your cheeks, strength to your body, 
clear eyes, keen thinking ability, zest 
for the day’s doings. 


The Columbia was the frst Ameri- 
can-made bicycle. For two genera- 
tions it has served its riders—men, 
women, boys, girls—through stead- 
fast, reliable performance. 


And here’s something worth bearing in 
mind when you select your new bicycle: 
After a thorough test by Government 
engineers of American-made bicycles, 
the Columbia Military Model was 
adopted as standard for the United States 
Army. Of the thousands of bicycles. 
bought by the Government for war work, 
approximately three of every four were 
Columbias! 


For 1919 the Columbia offers a 
mode! for every individual prefer- 
ence, for every purse limitation. 
Described and picturedin the1919 
Columbia Catalog. Send for it. 


WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 


| 39 Lozier Ave. Westfield, Mass. 
; 


In the White Mountains, New Hampshire 


AMP OSSIPEE 
16TH SEASON ©2. Lake, Ossipee, four hours 


north of Boston. For boys under 
16. No other camp like it, in natural advantages 
and personal services. For particulars address 
Director: John C. Bucher, Nassau Place, Peekskill, 


New York. 


WIRELESS 


High grade guaranteed apparatus sold by 
experienced operator, Complete receiving sets | 
for $8.50 and up. Prompt shipment. Special | 
attention to Scout inquiries. 
stamps. 























JENKINS 
New Bedford, Mass, 


L. I. 
923 Purchase St, 
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Four and Twenty 
Blackbirds 
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HE skipper came on deck, as the 
sudden dawn was breaking. He 


walked forward and came back frowning. 

“* Black looks from our blackbirds,” he 
said to Jim, who was at the wheel. “ We 
should lift Tanavau some time tomorrow 
morning. Meantime we'll get busy.” 

To the accompaniment of the death- 
chant, the crew of the Manuwai set up 
stanchions along the rail, and a bale of 
barbed wire was broken out from the hold. 
Three strands of this raised a formidable 
fence about the ship. Rifles were brought 
up, oiled and laid on the skylight aft, with 
| cartridges handy. The skipper overhauied 
his own pet weapon and produced an auto- 
matic pistol which he handed over to Jim. 

* Now, I want to show you how to handle 
| this stuff. You got to keep cool and not 
| take too many chances because they’s 
a lot of one-armed men in this part of the 
world who waited just one split of a sec- 
ond too long.” 

The stuff turned out to be greasy look- 
ing brown sticks, about the size of candles 
—half-sticks of dynamite. To their ends 
caps had been crimped and short lengths 
of orange-colored quickfuse attached. 

“To light the fuse,” said the skipper, 
“a bit of ‘tow’ s good, if you blow on it once 
in a while to keep it glowing.” 








E produced the frayed end 
and ignited it, breathing 
the oakum was aglow. At his 
tossed over a small box from the trade 
room that bobbed gaily away. The skip- 
per lit a fuse, inspected it, waved the dyna- 
mite in the air a few times and then hurled 
it at the box, now falling astern. Just as 
the explosive touched the sea, a foot or 
so short of the mark, it went off with a 
flash and a roar. There were no remnants 
of the box, but the white belly of an eight- 
|foot shark showed in the wake. 

“That settled the chief mourner,” said 
the skipper. “If they’d been a school of 
mullet anywhere’s near you’d have seen 
hash. Once the fuse is lit at the length 


of a rope 
on it till 
word Jim 








|T’ve fixed ’em, count five, sort of slow, like 


this, and let her go. 
Out of the cabin came the indignant cry 
of the Admiral, 


* Look out, look out, you son of a swab, 


.| you’ ll sink the blooming ship!” 


A little before the next noon the skipper 
pointed out a low hump of blue on the 
western horizon, merely a stain of deeper 
blue. 

“No need for observations this nooning,” 





he said. “We know where we are. 
There’s Tanavau.” 
ANAVAU turned out to be a vol- 
canic islet with a thimble shaped 


crest and deeply indented sides, a crescent 
bay bitten on the leeward coast with one 
horn elongated to a low and narrow penin- 
sula that ended in a point where palms 
grew sparsely. The sides of the mountain 
were rich with vegetation. From the 
rocky point, like a bow string stretching 
| across the cord of the crescent bay, flashed 
a line of pounding breakers, smashing on 
the reef. 

The blackbirds had gathered in the eyes 
of the schooner casting vindictive glances 
at the members of the Manuwai’s crew. 

“The main consideration is not to ever 
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A new French 
and Indian 
romance by 
Altsheler and a 
new war story of 
our own Navy by 
Barbour 


THE 
LORDS of 
the WILD 


By Joseph A. Altsheler 











Sharp encounters between the In- 
dians and the Whites, breath- 
taking escapes and captures by a 
reckless young American—all the 
adventure any boy could wish for, 
by an author all boys are keen 
about = - «= «© Jilus., $1.50 net. 


UNDER the 
YANKEE ENSIGN 


By Ralph Henry Barbcur 





A rattling good story of an Ameri- 
can sailor-boy on a _ submarine 


chaser. You never know what will 
happen next. 
from first to last. 
what a boy likes. 


It’s a whiz of a book 
Barbour knows 
Illus., $1.50 net. 








Free to Boys! 


A pvseger of 

over pictures 
in color of the 
new Appleton 
beys’ books. 
suitable for 
mounting 
as den pic- 
tures, will be 
sent free 
to any boy 
on request. 






















D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publi shers New York 




















SAY 


40c Out of Every Dollar is 
SCOUT! Yours when you sell 

e Vegetable and Flower 
seeds for us. Send no money until the 


seeds are sold; just drop us a card telling us you 
want to sell some of our seeds. We'll do the rest. 


GET BUSY—PLANTING TIME IS NEARLY HERE. 
Writetothe SUBURBAN SEEDS CO., Dept. S. ,La Grange,|I! 


PLAYS 














For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
New Patriotic flav and Enter 
tainments, es, 8 


pay ic phere 


i 
ec Bateatle toe nil nave. i. 
T. $. DENISON & CO, ieee, 4° CHICAGO, ILL 





Raise Guinea Pigs and White Mice 


Easy to raise; large profits. We buy young 
Stock. Send stamp for list and particulars. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, _Box 472 Philadelphia, Ps 
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Jet them think you’re afraid of ’em in any 
way, shape or form,” said the Captain. 
“Not lookin’ afraid is next best thing to 
not bein’ afraid. I’ve been afraid heaps 
of times—not so much of a bunch of sav- 
ages in themselves, but of what that bunch 
might do to me. But I never showed ’em 
I figured they might get the better of me 
and I’ve learned not to worry. It don’t 
pay. Half the time they’s nothin’ to worry 
about an’, if they was, worryin’ don’t help 
one derned bit. We ain’t got only our- 
selves to think of. Out in these latitudes 
the white men have got to stick together. 
If one weakens it makes it worse for the 
next who comes along—and t’other way 
round. We’ll sail right into the lagoon an’ 
land our men shipshape. They ain’t got 
fire arms an’, so long as we keep ’em clear 
of the deck, we’re safe. I ain’t denyin’ 
ems, WEE... 8? 

“I see,” said Jim, “Tney may get the 
best of us, but it’s just like you told me 
before—‘ a white man quits trying’.” 

“That’s the idea an’ we want to hammer 
it home to these heathen every chance we 
get. See, there come the canoes. The 
beans will be spilled as soon as we get 
within hailing distance.” 


HE figurative beans were spilled 
T sooner than that. When the nearest 
canoe was half a mile away one of the 
Tanavau islanders dived cleanly from the 
bows and swam at a tremendous pace, arm 
over arm, towards it. The schooner was 
making only slow progress in a slackening 
and fitful breeze under the lee of the moun- 
tain; but they could see the excitement 
aboard the canoe, swiftly transmitted to 
the rest. But there was no show of 
hostility. 

“They want to get us close to shore as 
possible and they want to make sure 
of their dead body,” explained the skipper. 
“They are tricky and treacherous, but 
they ain’t over and above clever an’ they 
figger that they may catch us unprepared.” 

The canoes closed in about the schooner, 
keeping an even distance that enabled the 
Tanavau natives to maintain a steady talk 
with their fellows in the bows. The tide 
was at flood and the current helped give 
them the steerage-way the wind denied. 
The passage was shaped like an N, set 
on its side and slightly angled, necessi- 
tating two sharp tacks. It led between 
spouting bursts of foam with here and 
there creaming coral ledges as a great 
wave passed and the next reared, 

“No use tackling this gate after dark 
or cept when the tide is right,” said Cap- 
tain Burr, 

“Jim, handle the headsails, will you. 
I'll give the word for the hook. I'll shoot 
her up, soon’s we clear. Fourteen fathom, 
the Directory says, good sand and coral.” 

Down came the canvas and out rattled 
the cable chain. The Manuwai swung 
to her buried flukes, bows to the still in- 
coming tide. Captain Burr yelled at the 
clustering canoes to keep their distance. 
One after another the blackbirds leaped 
overboard until only four were left with 
the dead body. ‘These set up once more 
the chant which was promptly echoed 
from the beach where scores of figures 
rushed from the beach-bush to greet the 
hewcomers. 

fF May as well get it over and done with,” 
said the skipper to Jim “That plaguey 
fever’s comin’ on, an’ we want to shoot out 
on the turn of the tide. This is no place 
for a picnic. I'll tell ’em we won’t send 
na boat until they all go ashore. They 
won't take off the corpse themselves, they 
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Always take Cracker Jack with you, 
when you go hiking, fishing or camp- 
ing. The Chief Camp Director, Mr. 
L. L. McDonald has recommended 
popcorn confections for Boy Scouts. 


Cracker Jack is easy to carry. The 
weather doesn’t affect it at all be- 





cause it is enclosed in the wax-sealed 
package which keeps out moisture, 
germs and dust. 





Angelus 
Angelus 





Chicago 











Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 20 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


United States of America 


“ 


Say, Fellows, don’t @racker Jack 
make these hikes easy? Every time 
we stop and eat some, you feel as 
though you could walk ten miles 
farther.” 


‘*The More You Eat—-The More You Want’’ 


Cracker Jack, America’s Famous 
Food Confection, made of peanuts 
and popcorn, coated with molasses 
candy, is a dandy standby any time. 


Get Cracker Jack from your neigh- 
borhood candy, grocery or drug 
store. 

Scout Masters and Camp Directors 
Write us for full particulars concerning 
prices on Cracker Jack when bought in 

large quantities 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 

Marshmallows, 
Chocolates, 
other Reliable Confections 


Harrison & Peoria Sts. 
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One minute it’s a roadster—with 
a sturdy, roomy wagon-bed, big 
enough to haul ice and wood, and 
tools, “an’ everything.” And the 
next minute it’s the niftiest speed- 
ster you ever saw—a real coaster, 
built for coasting, with stream-line 
body, long and lean like a greyhound. 


The Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster, 
like its older brother, the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster, is built very much like an 
automobile, with oval spokes, roller- 
bearings, and steel axles. The tires, 
of course, are of steel, so as to give 
long, hard service. 


FREE—Felt Pennant 


to every boy who sends us the names of 
3 coaster wagon dealers, mentioning 
which one handles the Auto-Wheel. Our 
color catalog goes with the Pennant. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 


131 Schenck Street 
N. TONAWANDA NEW YORK 


(IN CANADA: PRESTON, ONT.) 


each member of Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Club. A special cap goes to the 
Captain. Write today for details and have 
the time of your life. 


Free Cap to 
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figger it as bait to fetch us on the beach. 
We'll fool ’em.” 


E was already beginning to shake with 

the island fever and Jim knew that 
before many minutes he would be helpless 
in its grip. Captain Burr poured some 
quinine crystals into his palm and swal- 
lowed them with a grim smile. 

“That’s what a man gets for livin’ out 
of his own latitudes too long, Jim. White 
man, yellow, or brown, we’ve got to stick 
to our own latitudes or pay the penalty, 
sooner or later.” He went to the rail and 
bellowed his ultimatum through a mega- 
phone, The canoes hovered, gathered to- 
gether for a brief consultation and finally 
obeyed him. 

“Now you four get into the boat with 
your dead man,” he ordered. “ Billi-Boy, 
take your regular crew with Winchesters. 
Don‘t fire unless you are in bad danger. 
We'll cover you from the ship. Row like 
blazes over to the point, but do it right. 
Don’t let ’em think you’re hurried, goin’ 
or comin’.” 

The point was much nearer to the 
schooner than the beach where the natives 
were. The boat was lowered on the port 
side, the action covered by the ship’s hull 
until the rowers should clear the Manuwai. 

Almost instantly the assemblage on the 
beach broke up. Most of them crowded 
into the canoes while the rest started to 
run around the horn of the bay. And now 
Jim saw unmistakably the glint of the sun 
on spear-heads and arrow points. The 
islanders had been temporarily outwitted 
and they were only too keen to find op- 
portunity for active resentment. 

“They'll try to cut off the boat, Jim,” 
said the skipper, gray beneath his tan, 
leaning against the skylight in weakness 
while his whole body shook like an aspen 
leaf in the wind. “Don’t fire until the 
last minute, but don’t let the canoes get 
between us and the whaleboat, or Billi-Boy 
and the rest are gone coons.” With a groan 
Captain Burr tried to pull himself together 
and then utterly collapsed, mind and body 
fettered by the alternate fits of high fever 
and low chills. Jim told two of the three 
remaining sailors to get him to his bunk 
and come back on deck immediately. 

He was now in command and the time 
was critical, The boat had landed its live 
passengers. Evidently they intended de- 
laying the boat as much as possible, for 
Jim saw Billi-Boy jump ashore and thrust 
the muzzle of his rifle into their ribs, keep- 
ing them back while two of the Manuwai’s 
sailors put the body on the sand. 


HE canoes were coming up at a 

tremendous pace. A little behind 
the rest came a war-canoe, a catamaran, 
two canoes joined together by a framework 
on which was erected a high platform with 
a deck-house made of grass which, under 
the impulse of two-score rowers, glided 
with great velocity, overtaking the earlier 
launched and smaller craft. On the plat- 
form, warriors brandished their spears and 
the sound of their shouting carried clearly 
over the water. 

The fight was on. Tanavau had received 
its dead and was bent upon reprisal. Jim 
found himself cool and the skipper’s words 
kept repeating themselves as a sort of 
WORE 6 6 we 

“Don’t worry, half the time they’s 
nothin’ to worry about and if they was, 
worryin’ don’t help one derned bit.” 

But there were things to consider, if not 
to worry over. The high deck of the double 
canoe would come almost flush with the 
top of the barbwire fence along the rail. 
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The warriors could easily jump down over 
and across the wire. That was one thing. 
The second was the strategy of the 
attack, All in all, there were ten canoes, 
outside the catamaran. The savage fleet 
had divided, four to attack the Manuwai 
on the port, four on the starboard side 
and two to intercept the boat. They 
would have to defend on all sides while 
the warriors from the war canoe would 
board at will. Unless they were stopped! 


HE two sailors had come on deck 

again and caught up their rifles. Jim 
went with them and the fourth man to 
the stern rail, casting an anxious look at 
the tide. It seemed to be swirling less 
strongly along the sides of the schooner. 
Once it changed to ebb, with enough 
strength to give him steering-way, he 
resolved to put out to sea. 

The boat was a hundred yards from the 
schooner. Two canoes, coming at a 
tangent, had less than fifty yards to go 
before they cut them off and formed a 
screen that would make firing at them 
hazardous from the risk of hitting friends. 

Jim recognized the necessity of stopping 
these canoes instantly. Billi-Boy and his 


, men must get aboard in safety and then 


all hands must hold off the savages until 
the tide turned and they got fairly out 
to sea. That meant blood-spilling, prob- 
ably death. But he did not think of the 
ethics. Captain Burr lay in his bunk, 
powerless for the time. The crew was 
under his charge. It was not only for 
himself he was going to fight, not only for 
the crew of the Manuwai and its skipper, 
but for his race and to uphold its tradi- 
tions. 

He grabed a megaphone and yelled at 
Billi-Boy, 

“Don’t stop to shoot! We'll take care 
of them!” 

“Fire low,” he told the Kanakas, leveled 
his own rifle, that wavered a bit, then 
steadied, and squeezed the trigger. He 
had covered the shoulder of the bow pad- 
dler of the leading canoe in the hind notch 
of his sight. A paddle blade broke, 
shattered. The canoe swerved as_ the 
bowman slumped forward and his paddle 
went adrift. The whaleboat shot by and 
swept up to the side of the schooner with 
arrows in its planks and one sticking 
through Billi-Boy’s loin-cloth. 

“Never touch me, I jolly you,” shouted 
Billi as he slid through a gap in the 
barbed wire, followed by the crew, and 
tan for his rifle. One man fastened the 
boat’s painter to a cleat and closed the 
wire again as the baffled canoes sheered 
off, sending a cloud of arrows at the 
schooner. They flew high, thupping 
through the canvas of the furled headsails 
and sticking in the masts. 

“Tide, he slack,” said Billi-Boy. “ Plenty 
soon he turn. Wind too he come along 
mauka (toward the mountain).” 


HE war-canoe halted, the flotilla 

divided and swept down upon them: 
but puff after puff of wind struck the 
schooner. 

Jim determined to risk the reef gate. 
They would have to sacrifice the anchor. 
Jim figured that they could take care of 
the men who tried to swarm over the barb- 
wire. The war-canoe was the main danger. 
Up it came on the port quarter as the crew 
under Billi jumped to their orders and the 
sails rose and filled to the breeze. The 
schooner chafed at her cable until the pin 
was sledged out, then she began to gather 
way and slide through the water. 

“Take the wheel, Billi,” shouted Jim, 

















Inspections and Tests 


INETY-FIVE separate inspections, 
followed by a rigorous final test of the 
completed brake are your guarantee of 
perfect service. This extreme care in 
manufacturing, explains Morrow sturdi- 
ness, long-life, and universal satisfaction. 


Larger Braking Surface Even Braking Power 
The braking “drum” inside the MORROW The “drum” of the MORROW expands 
has a braking surface of 6 3-10 squareinches equally from both ends, forced by four 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
the MORROW has greater braking power. uted evenly and equally over the entire 


inner surface of the hub, eliminating twists 
Bronze Brake Shoes and sideswing. No other brake has the 
Two metals of equal hardness will not grip braking power so evenly distributed. 

properly in braking. For this reason the 
“ drum” in the MORROW has bronze brake 


shoes. Bronze, being softer than the hard Strong and Sturdy 
steel inner surface of the hub, “takes hold” The MORROW is strong and sturdy, and 
smoothly but firmly and surely. will stand the hardest wear. 


Positive Forward Drive 


The minute you press forward on the pedals Coasts Without Friction 
you move forward with a MORROW. It re- The MORROW has more ball-bearings than 


sponds instantly to your every wish. other brakes, so coasts more easily, 
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It seemed to him that the mast was the 
honorable post. Whoever took it would 
be a fair mark for arrows. Billi started 
to expostulate but Jim clipped him off with 
a brief “Pau!/!” And, as he issued his 
orders he worked quickly. With a match 
he lit the tow-end the skipper had used 
for demonstrating the dynamite, from the 
soap-box he caught up half a dozen of the 
capped and fused half-sticks and shoved 
them in the bosom of his undershirt. He 
set the glowing tow in his teeth and 
jumped for the mainmast just as the fore- 
sail mounted. 

Jim stuck his naked, curling toes about 
the wooden rings and used the halyards, 
climbing like a streak, while arrows 
whizzed by him. One passed fairly be- 
tween him and the mast as he curved his 
body outwards in the clamber. He reached 
the throat of the gaff and bestrode the 
spar saddled-wise, then blew his tow into 
redness and applied to it a fuse. 

He whirled it sputtering about his head, 
deciding to cut short the skipper’s count 
to three, allowing for the distance, 

The sailors were shooting at the canoes 
which seemed waiting to make their final 
swoop until the catamaran was alongside, 
Jim flung the dynamite as he would have 
hurled a squib, clearing the stays. 


T lit fairly between the two _ hulls 
under the platform and exploded. The 
Manuwai shuddered and Billi sharply 
swung the wheel to keep the sails full. 


But Jim only noticed upflung planks 
above a burst of orange flare, black 
figures flung headlong, shattered rem- 


nants of the war canoe tossing on troubled 
waters and then bobbing beads that made 
for the nearest aid. 

“Keep her up a bit!” he shouted 
to Billi, for they were entering the chan- 
nel at a lively gait. Then—* stand by, 
below! Hard-a-lee! Inhaul!” And they 
were reaching down the second leg. An- 
other shift of wheel and sheets and the 
Manuwai shot out to the open sea. 

Jim took one last glimpse at the lagoon. 
There was no more thought of pursuit 
The canoes were retrieving the warriors 
from the catamaran who had escaped the 
explosion. The breeze strengthened and 
Jim slid down to the deck, 

“Stand out for a mile or so, Billi-Boy,’ 
he ordered. “Then make it nor’-east-by- 
nor’ and hold it so.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” sung out Billi with a 
cheerful grin. “TI tell you plenty trouble 
he walk along. I think plenty trouble 
back along there in Tanavau, I jolly you 
yes. Hi-yah, those black fella they jump 
all same flying fish when you throw wm 
that devil-stick!” 

“ Anyone hurt, Billi?” 

“No. That Kiuli he speak one arrow 
he split um ear.” 

Jim went below. Captain Burr tossed 
and writhed in his bunk but managed to 
open his eyes. 

“At sea with a good breeze, sir. No 
one hurt—except some of the blackbirds. 
I fed them dynamite.” 

The skipper was past talking for the 
time being but he lay back quietly. Jim 
started to tiptoe on deck again when the 
Admiral squawked suddenly. 

“ Never say die, my boy! 
die!” 

Jim stopped, scratched the bird’s head 
and gave him a fragment of biscuit. 

“Tl say that’s a good motto, Admiral, 
he answered. 


Never say 
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_ DON STRONG-- 
_ AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 7) 








During the week Tim and Andy brought 
Don reports of how gossip in the Troop 
was running. Bobby, seemingly, had be- 
come the leader of a thoughtless fac- 
tion, a faction that as Friday approached 
became formidable, 

Don was wondering what he could do to 
make Bobby see the case when he received 
a letter from Mr. Wall and after he read 
it his eyes grew thoughtful. “Tl read 
the letter at the meeting. I wont say a 
word to anybody. Maybe— Anyway, I'll 
tell the scouts he’s all right.” 


HAT night the Troop gathered early. 
Bobby stayed with his supporters 
until it was time to sit with his patrol. 
“T have a letter here from Mr. Wall,” 
Don said when the meeting was at last 
ready for business. “ I want to read a part 
of it to you.” 
There was a rustle among the scouts and 
a flurry of whispering. Don took the letter 
from his pocket, Every eye in the room 
watched him as he opened it and held it 
ready. His own heart had begun to throb. 
Suppose this should fail? He cast the 
thought aside and began to read: 


I wish I could make you see France as I 
have seen it—the ruined houses, the old 
men and women with fear in their haggard 
faces, the children so thin and 80 white. 
They don’t look anything like the boys and 
girls we have in Chester. I saw a boy the 
day I was hit who was about Tim’s age. 
He was lying in a chair, listless and weary. 
His lungs are affected. He was in a town 
held by the Germans for four years. The 
doctors say that his health would never 
have broken down had he had enough to 
eat. There are thousands upon thousands 
like him. 

Somebody drew a deep breath. 


The war of guns is over, but another war 
has started—it is a war for food. French 
soldiers who go home find their homes gone, 
their little orchards ruined, their fields 





turned topsy-turvy by shell-fire and lit- 
tered with wreckage. They must build 
shelters for themselves. They must clear 
their fields. They must plant. And while 
waiting for the crops to come they must | 
eat. If some one does not supply them 
with food they will starve, These men who | 
offered themselves on the altar of human | 
freedom ask America for bread. Women 
who have given husbands, fathers and 
brothers look to America to keep them from | 
starvation. The nation that turned back | 
the German tide of invasion at Chateau- | 
Thierry is now asked to lend its aid so that 
the terror of famine may be held at bay. 
In Belgium, in Siberia, in almost every 
part of Europe, hunger stalks through the 
land. The whole world looks to us. What 
are we going to do about it? 

Somebody coughed and muttered under 
his breath. 


If I were with you to explain the situa- 
tion more fully, I am sure what your 
answer would be. But I am in a hospital 
here, and it may be a long time before I 
come home. I want to hear from you that 
every scout in Chester Troop is at his post 
im this great crisis. I will be uneasy until 
your own handwriting tells me that Chester 
Troop has answered the call. 
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“HERE is my tire record, Dad, in this notebook.” 
“That’s the stuff. What does it say?” 


“This United States Chain Tread was bought on 
March 29, 1917. It has gone about 1100 miles and it 
is still good.” 


“That’s good business, Son. It pays to know what 
you are buying and why. I find our tire expense has 
decreased since we put United States Tires all around 
on the automobile and I’m glad to know it is working 
out the same way on your bike. Stick to United 
States Tires. They’re good.’’ 





United States Tires are made by the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, with the longest tire-making 
experience back of them and each tire carries the U. S. 
Seal which stands for quality in rubber goods wher- 
ever you see it. There are twelve styles—to suit 
every bicycle and every rider. 


Ask for them at any United States Tire dealer’s 
and—be sure it is United States. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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‘‘_-but the Corbin Duplex 
Never Failed Me! 


66 GREAT big truck came tearing around the corner on the 


wrong side! | had only a few feet to stop in. 
full pressure—the broad brake band took hold, my bicycle came 
to a dead standstill with that jarless, joltless, smooth operation 
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I put on 


DUPLEX 


all times—to stand the hardest kind of 
racket right through the season—to 
promote easy, comfortable riding. 


Eighteen years of brake-building ex- 
perience and a ten million dollar cor- 
poration back the 1919 Corbin Duplex 
to the very limit. The 1919 Catalog 
is well worth a careful reading. Sent 
anywhere on request. 


Week May 3-19 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Don put the letter down, The room was 
very, very quiet. He cast a quick glance 
at Bobby, but that Scout was looking down 
at the floor. 

“It’s up to the Troop,” Don said. “I’m 
going to call the roll, not by patrols but 
by alphabet. I want each scout to answer 
for himself. What reply do we send to 
Mr. Wall? Scout Brown,” 

Bobby looked up quickly, and then 
looked down again—and remained seated. 

“Scout Brown!” 

Slowly, after a moment, Bobby arose, as 
though unwilling to do that which he did. 
His hand came up in a limp, reluctant 
salute. 

“Farm,” he said. 


CHAPTER II 


Payine THE BILL 


HE Peters home was more of a run- 

down cabin than a house. It stood on 
the west bank of Sunset river close to the 
water and in open weather there was sure 
to be a flat-bottomed skiff tied up close to 
the land and some fishing lines drying in 
the sun. There was a ragged, weedy 
vegetable garden around in the rear. But 
the dominant note was kindling. Great 
quantities of split wood were stacked at 
irregular intervals, and in places the 
ground was carpeted with chips and 
splinters. For old Abraham Rivers, the 
father of the twins, made his living by 
gathering the dead trees of Lonesome 
Woods and chopping them for the stoves 
of the people of Chester. 

It was to this place that Bobby Brown 
came the day after the meeting of Chester 
Troop. The weather had grown cold, and 
the skiff had been drawn up out of the 
water. A thin wreath of smoke, arising 
from the crumbling chimney, proclaimed a 
fire burning within. Before Bobby could 
rap for admittance a voice shouted to hin 
to come in. 


He found himself in a disorderly room 
where odds and ends of clothing had 
been tossed over chairs, and a wobbly table 
was littered with unwashed dishes and the 
remnants of the last meal, Pete, tilted 
back in one of the chairs, was sucking con- 
tentedly at his pipe. Joe stood over the 
stove stirring the contents of a pot. Bob- 
by identified the odor as rabbit stew. 

“Shoot him, Joe?” he asked. 

* Snared him,” said Joe. 

“You want to look out, Joe. It’s against 
the law to snare rabbits.” 

Joe grinned. “It’s agin our law to go 
hungry.” 

“What happened last night?” asked 
Pete. “Are they goin’ camping?” 

Bobby shook his head slowly. 

Down came the tilted chair. “By 
Harry, that’s a nice game, that is. You 
said me an’ Joe could make our camp 
near yourn and you’d come down every 
day. Didn’t he, Joe?” 

“ He was lyin’ so we’d show him the best 
fishin’ holes,” said Joe. 


| yar § embarrassed, tried to explain 
about the letter that had come from 
Mr. Wall. Joe stirred the stew and star 
directly into his face, Pete dug the dead 
ashes from his pipe with a sliver of wood. 
Some idea of what that letter meant 
seemed to struggle dimly into his under- 
standing. 

“Remember, Joe, the time that fellow 
lost his grub overboard and you gived him 
half o’ yourn? Bobby means we ought t0 
go snacks with the other fellows.” 
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pre “Well, why don’t he say so?” Joe 
- down demanded. “The fellow I gived the grub 
to was a fisherman. We don’t know these 
“Tm other fellows, do we? Nobody ever wor- 
ls but ried about us and the old man gettin’ 
newes grub. Slop up those dishes, Pete.” 
nd to Pete gathered the plates and gave them 
a half-hearted washing. Joe dished out 
then three generous portions of stew and Bobby a < re) r th e 
seated drew his chair to the table. 
7 There were big chunks of rabbit meat, 
Se, as and potatoes, carrots and onions swam in 
e did, the gravy. Bobby knew that no scout in 
uctant Chester troop could cook like that. When 
the twins had finished they drew back 
from the table and left the plates where 
they were. 
Presently Pete remarked, “ We might a 
as well start for the alleys, Joe. Maybe BOYS! >, 
us an’ Bobby will find a way to do some 7 
campin’.” You don’t have to wait and Send No M 
Bobby took this to mean that peace had save up a lot of money to get the en o Money 
L Tun- once more been established. Black a We'll ship it to See the Wheel first 
od on “You feared to take us to that Scout ee ae pect ee 
to the buildin’ sometime, Bobby?” said Pete. iinite the model you prefer. 
S$ sure “Tm not,” Bobby said indignantly. We want you to see the Black 
ose ¢ “When will you take us?” the practical Beauty—the most magnificent : 
ing ie Joe wanted to know. ' wheel you ever laid eyes on. WE We Ship on 
weedy “M—Monday,” Bobby said after a PAY ALL FREIGHT; we take Approval 
But moment of hesitation, He wondered what ~ ~*~ risk; air ship the —without asking one 
Great Don would say if he knew that the Rivers — ee ee cent in advance 
; , ; F y—whic 
ed r.. twins were to invade Scout headquarters. means Wholesale Factory from you. 
$ e Price, no middlemen’s 
er hi rofits. 20 Styles 
. rs ONDAY evening, while Don was D Vou can: then. Gacide Send for our 
studying in the dining-room, Tim whether you want to keep 
ug by came to the house. There were certain the Black Beauty or return 
esome signs which showed that Tim was aroused it to us at our expense. 
stoves —his face was red, and his hair seemed To mee , you eof 
to bristle. a sma eposit an en 
srown “Joe and Pete Rivers were at troop send us One Dollar — 
hester headquarters today,” he exploded. ea etn + os 
3 < “How do you know they were?” Don aus 
rising POT ae them there.” 18 Exclusive 
ned a “What were they there for?” Features 
could “T don’t know, but I know this: Bobby WRITE TODAY for 
o hin brought them. He was with them when I the Black Beauty Catalog 
came in,’ —FREE. Read all about 
room “What were they doing? the Black Beauty’s eigh- 
» had “Bobby was opening the Wolf patrol teen distinctive fea- 
table locker and showing them what was in it.” tures—its wonderful 
id. the Don laid the book page down on the Firestone Blue Non-Skid 
tilted table. “ What did you do, Tim?” Tires; exclusive notched 
¥ con- “TI ordered them out,” Tim _ blurted. grips that fit your hand 
r the “They tried to give me an argument, and exactly; individual “‘B-B”’ 
Bob- I told them I’d run them if they didn’t sprocket; special motor- 
hurry. Pete gave me that grin of his— bike saddle, pedals, and 
but he went,” braced handlebar and 
oii “ And how about Bobby?” Don’s voice and front fork; choice of 
gains was low. coaster-brake makes; etc. 
“Bobby went with them.” Regn seemed (Six months’ accident insurance free.) 
Oo go to be uncomfortable. “ He— he was sore.” as aia 
Don sighed. He did not want Pete or Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand FREE 
mis Joe loitering shout Troop headquarters, yor the price att any higher. I's bulls Gor Gap Gag whe 
but neither did he want hot-headed Tim wants the very best and won't take anything less. Never 
«By nok oh tay ae 5 ed snutcerion cae deadline ieik. ahadiae ties 
: y The next day Tim and Andy summone Guarantee’ - 
You him hurriedly. ee ° , , , , 
a _come to Troop headquarters,” Tia SUNDRIES concur facory prises. ‘Positively the lowest 
every said. “ We want to show you something. in the country. Tires, rims, horns, bells, lamps, saddles, handle- 
The Wolf patrol locker was open, and bars, pedals, stands, parts, repairs, supplies, etc. Just ask for 
: best signal flags, patrol flags, the patrol record our Sundries Catalog—FREE. 
book and an old poncho were gone. 
Fastened to the yl the locker was a H AV E R F O R D Cc Y C L E Cc O ss 
plain message in a rough scrawl: Dept. C-61 Established 23 years PHILADELPHIA, PA. WRI TE 
from You ain’t as smart as you thought you 
po were. Climb for your skoting things into 
-— the big tree on the ball field. 4 
oo “Pete Rivers's work,” Tim said wrath- iB oto | utiful N CW 
det fully. “They didn’t break the lock. See? 
Somebody opened it for them.” 19 ] 9 C t ] 
sllow While they stood there Bobby came in re | re | O g 
him breathlessly. 
ht to “Oh!” he said, and stopped short, and bal C rays) r S 
his eyes grew defiant. “I just remembered a 
I left the locker open yesterday when i 
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Tim started to laugh, but Don squeezed 
his arm and he became silent, 

“It’s all right, Bobby,’ Don said. 
“ We ll lock it.” 

The boy looked at them suspiciously, and 
after a moment departed. 

“He’s telling the truth,’ Don said. 
“ Pete must have noticed that the locker 
was left open. Let's have a look at the 
tree.” 

HEY saw a bundle high up among the 
bare branches. The flag and the book 
were wrapped in the poncho. | 

“He was careful they wouldnt be ruined 
if it rained,” said Andy. “ You’ve got to 
give him that much credit.’ 

Tim climbed the tree and brought down 
the bundle. Everything was intact. Andy 
looked inquiring-y at Don. 

“If we begin to talk,” said Don, “ Pete 
will be in his glory. He won't dare say 
the first word; he'll be afraid. It’s no use 
getting Bobby mixed up in this. He didnt 
know it would happen,” 

““He’s some scout,” Tim scowled. “Ill 
have it out with that Pete some day.” , 

So they said nothing about the episode; 
and when next Don met Pete, Pete looked 
at him frankly puzzled. ' 

The next afternoon, as Don was tramp- 
ing along the Chester Turnpike with 
a camera, he came upon Bobby loafing 
| along the way. 


i Ee J IRES “Going any place in particular?” he ; 
asked. | 


Bobby shook his head and joined him 
with evident reluctance. 
They went forward at a brisk pace, and 


The Kind Boys Like Sea 1 


A® the twins came nearer, Don could 





OUGH and Speedy—full Your bike seems like a thing see Bethy giving hen quick, nervous ' 
‘“ ” “ ” ‘ . ‘fa > —like a glances. oe an ete began to whisper ( 
‘ of Pep. and — Every of real life and energy ” and laugh as though something amused 
mile a fast one— ZIppy and young pony. them greatly. Coming abreast, Pete plain- | 
carefree. That’s Federals always There's 0 type a price Soy ly gave a nod that said, “Come along.” 
—that’s why husky lads pick " Bobby grew red in the face. 
pa Me wg P every pocket-book and a dandy “Were you waiting for them?” Don 
them for their bikes. Anywhere eae adil Gee tee ila ote 
—hunting, nutting, fishing, tour-  ¢ P Bobby’s face grew redder. “I’m being I 
ing,—Federals with their extra ; treated like a kid,” he blurted. “I guess 
tough treads and speedy build = A handsome booklet and felt | 'm old enough to choose my_ friends. 
“ with » oll tl . feos $ dealer’s Everybody’s picking on me, Tim and 
are “with you” all the time— pennant free for your dealers everybody, I guess I can go with Pete 
there and back. name. and Joe if I want to.” ] 
“That’s up to you,’ said Don. Without s 
a word Bobby turned and walked toward t 
THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS the twins who had halted in the road. 
FACTORIES, CUDAHY, WISCONSIN Once more Don wished that Mr. Wall 
could be back in Chester for just five 
Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle minutes. ‘ 
and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, On his return, in a place where the road ‘ 
Rubber Matting and Mcchanical Rubber Goods ran at the bottom of a sort of rocky gully, 


he saw Bobby and the Rivers boys sporting 
on the embankment. Some distance farther 
= ~| on he met a light wagon, piled high with 

















crates of empty milk bottles, whose driver, U 
a burly, red-faced man, was dozing on the h 
seat. Ss 
Scouts Ask 9 Within a few hours, blustering and 
F Thi A IT ~ = BOYS fuming, that same driver came to Don’s 
or is Axe house demanding to know if a boy named P 


“ Strong lived there. 
The World’s Best Shoe Polish oUets car then” ait Den. 

EEP your shoes spick and span. ittle “ : 2 , ‘ 
K E-Z Shoe Polish, a few rubs with cloth B 7 is, chy Are a the leader of the 
or brush and presto, a brilliant waterproof oy Scouts: a 
shine—old shoes made to look hke new. No “Well, not exactly the leader, but—— k 


Accept no scout axe unless 
you see on it, the name 


Well balanced, made of one 
piece, armor treated steel; 
holds its keen edge. 






Cuts toughest limb more shoe worries on Scout Meeting nights. E-Z “ Voy?  teab : - 
—knots and all. Shoe Polish, Black, Tan, Ox Blood and Brown ee Y _ re ry Not fire there any othe 
Has handy  nail- makes the leather soft and pliable. scouts around here: d 
epee bayh oes Be sure to have a box in your kit when you * No, sir.” * 
" oO camping. E s 
PLUMB ‘3 EATS mesos or» tl vi Sno, ||, DO stem gmeomtorabe Someting Ys 
' any color, by mail—10c. i ° 

P ; dozen wild guesses while the burly milk- 

a So oo wines _— 3005 (MARTIN & MARTIN > |} man glared _ eon upon him. In a vague 

ee ae ae sc 8g *° || way Don knew that Bobby and the Rivers’ 




















P « : ” 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine jutes tuk dees something. 
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- “Then you're the fellow I want. I have 
‘E a bill against the scouts for two dollars 
and I want my money. They dumped a 












ved rock on me while I was driving along the 
id turnpike. Struck my wagon wheel and 
; knocked off a crate of bottles.” 
nd “ Are you sure they were scouts?” Don 
asked uneasily. 
id. “Didn’t I see them? Do you think I’m 
cer blind? Three of them, and one villain in 
the scout clothes. They ran away, but I saw 
them.” 
whe And then Don understood, He said that 
ok he would take up the matter at once, 
and 
ed “ When do I get my money?” the driver 
to demanded. 
“We meet Friday night,” Don said. “ If 
wn you can stop here Saturday, or I can mail 
dy the money to you?” 
“T’ll come for it,” said the man. “See 
- that you have it.” 
a N thinking the matter over Don real- 
ized that it-was unfair to make the 
[ll whole Troop pay for what one scout had 
done. If Bobby wanted to look for trouble cr , : 
le; with Joe and Pete Rivers, then Bobby m4 fe oe me see. fied 
should pay for it when he found it. So he — Brevetted Brigndier-Genesal for 
went around to Bobby’s house. a is services as scout in the civil war. 
ip- Bobby opened the door. “ What's up?’ } 
ith “You smashed some milk bottles today,” 


ns rn Think What Kit Carson Did 


he excitedly. “We were balancing on a big ; é a. aS 

is rock, and it slipped and rolled down on And it was a much harder job to “make good then than it is now. 
the road.” f 

nd “Why did you run away?” Boys of today have better schools, smoother roads— and up-to-the-minute 

ng “Joe and Pete ran. They're always be- bicycles equipped with that wonderful 


ing blamed for running. I wasn’t going to 


stand the blame alone. I ran too.” 
ld The boy’s face had become defiant. His ARTURE 
us whole bearing filled Don with a sense of 
Ci ASTER 





er defeat. 
ed “Who's going to pay for the broken 
me bottles, Bobby?” Z 
5° “How many were broken? ” a pibais 
: The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


“Two dollars worth,” 




















































on x “ 
Bobby was startled. How do you 
1g know?” With a bike you can have loads of fun and make money at the same time 
SS “The driver came to my house and — get the habit of earning and saving. 
is. demanded the money. He said Boy Scouts ; 
id had dumped a rock on the road.” But be sure the next bicycle you buy has a New Departure. It prevents 
te “ He’s a liar,” Bobby cried, and instant- tired legs, doubles the joy of riding — makes a bike the safest vehicle on 
ly bit his lips. “I won't pay it,” he added the roads. 
ut sulkily. “Joe and Pete ought to pay one- : ; ’ 
rd third.” Your dealer will be glad to put one on your old wheel if you'll 
ri “You know, Bobby, they won’t pay.” ask him. 
: “Well, neither will I.” The N 1 
me , e New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
” Don breathed deeply. And only a few partave 8 Co., ” 
d days ago he had congratulated himself 
" that Bobby had voted for farming as 
i against camping! 
or “That driver,” he said, “ believes scouts 
th did the damage. He saw you in your scout oan, Build a model of this Curtiss Military | Pe=eeumuummemmeeerreerrrrss = 
r, uniform. If the bottles are not paid for, SN Tractor Used in the U. S. Army ‘B Sag 
ne he will always say a hard word against aN No? Sst OYS:-Carry 
scouting. We can’t allow that.” . 5 ame eS ; 
d Bobby iis deat sina . eS (" Leedawl 
s | guess the Troop will have to pay it,” = - oP ey Build COMPASS 
d i Poarng as he sage ee jen ~~ owe. Cl and Fly 1 lal 
im’s right,” he thoug e’s some’ ig — 
, scout.” ‘ Model War Aeroplanes _— 
But that evening Barbara came to him. |] and learn the orinctetes of Aviation. oa 
“ * ie ’ a" “? ti ee cm y’ u 
e Bobby was here, Don,” she said, “ and |] S35 pisms tenteestions teas man ton to tala © 
ee “ an envelope, 0 — = ae Aeroplanes thet will 
Even before Don, with fingers gone sud- || 004 200 fy Just Ike real man-carrying m/ chines. 25 at Dealer 
ape Send f iv mange aaa 
denly nervous, opened it, he could feel the ror one tc org por tag nd / a or remit ¢ t 
stiff crinkle of new paper money. There || Nieuport Monoplane 25C Curtiss Fiying Boat kame 
g was also a note unsi ned: Taube Monoplane Each Cecil Peoli Racer 
if Not S1g : Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 
" Nobody has to make good for me. Scents. None Free, 
- (To be continued in June Boys’ Lire) IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. , Cor. Wooster and Houston Sts. , New York 
3 
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Hey Jimmie, leme 


try your wheel 





very first time they see it. 





It’s built husky like the Indian Motocycle; it’s speedy, 
too, and a dandy hill climber. 

The Indian Motocycle type forks, saddle and handlebars 
make it comfortable and easy to control. The tank con- 
tains two dry batteries for the electric head light. 

Send us your name and address and we will mail you a 
beautifully illustrated catalog, and the name and address 
of the nearest Indian dealer. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The whole crowd will want to try this dandy Indian the | 











Yndlan Motobike 











Gee CANOES 
ROWBOATS 

Cs Essxoats 
MOTOR BOATS 











ere ui) OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1906 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS. 


OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 

















electrical,rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
te Cag 9 

ent, springs, m= 
— iees'e rail 


ti wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and 
fonts, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel &WireCo.” "incicd 











THE ALLOYS CO. (Not Inc.) 


BUYS TIN FOIL 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
1138 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 











Night Bear or 
Night Clothes 


(Continued from page 21) 











We could hear the gurgling of waters, 
and a loon called mournfully from out 
on the lake. 

“Skate Higgins 
“‘Oh-h-h-h-h, Skate!” 

“Dud-don’t yell lul-like that,” choked 
and chattered Skate’s voice, and we 
heard him coming back. “ Br-r-r-r! 
Geeminee, that water’s cold! What did 
you let loose for?” 

“What happened to you?” I asked. 

“ Happened?” he parroted. “ You both 
let loose and the tut-tree threw me out in 
the lake. Wonder I didn’t get kuk-killed. 
Br-r-r-r!” 

“We've got to find a bigger tree,” 
wailed Tubby. 

“Not me!” grunted Skate, firmly. “I 
may get et up, but I ain’t going to be a 
catypult no more. Geeminee, I hit the 
water on my back!” 

“There ain’t no use of looking for Pie 
any longer,” I stated. ‘“ Maybe the wolf 
got him. They sometimes howl over their 
prey. I’m cold and stung all to thunder 
with them nettles.” 

“ Think of me,” bragged Skate. “ Think 
of what I must a went through. We 
might as well stay here until morning, so 
long as we ain’t searching for Pie. May- 
be we could rub some sticks together and 
start a fire.” 

“Maybe you can,” wailed Tubby. “I 
can’t. I rubbed two sticks together all 
one afternoon and they never even got 
hot.” 


!” screamed Tubby. 


HE Wild-cat clan stood there in the 

dark and shivered, which is unindian- 
like to say the least. A breeze came up, 
which didn’t add to our comfort. ~ Skate 
poked around in the dark for a shelter, 
and all at once he yelled: 

“T’ve found a place, fellers! Yes, sir, 
it’s a holler log!” 

We stumbled over to him and felt 
around, He’d found one all right. It 
was the butt end of a giant tree, with 
a hollow about four feet in diameter and 
about ten feet long. 

The inside was carpeted with dry 
leaves and such things as happen to get 
into hollow logs. We picked up a lot of 
branches and stuff to block the entrance 
after we got inside, and it wasn’t long 
before the Sandman visited the original 
Wild-cat clan. 

The sun was shining into the end of 
the log when we awoke. We were sore 
in body, but the sight of the sun gave 
us renewed courage. Suddenly we heard 
a twig snap outside. Came the crashing 
of brush and something seemed to bump 
and scrape on the top of our log. Tubby 
almost choked me to death, trying to get 
further back in the log, and suddenly 
we heard a voice singing, off key: “Co- 
lumpia der chem of der 0-0-0-cean, in my 
o-o-old Kentucky home far avay.” 

“Pie!” squealed Tubby, “ Pi-i-i-ie,” 
and we rubbed half the skin off our 
bodies trying to get out of the log. 


Ww Tubby yelled I heard a bump 
and a crash on the log, and as I 
skidded out on my hands and knees I 
saw Pie’s feet waving in the air on the 
other side of the log. Then his feet went 
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down and his head came up. His eyes 
were as round as saucers as he stared at 


“ Geeminetties!” he gasped,” “ Intchuns 
in der log!” 

“We've found Pie!’ whooped Skate, 
“The lost is found! Believe me, the old 
Wild-cat clan can find things what are 
lost.” 

The spot had a familiar look. I glanced 
at the edge of the lake, and there was 
that busted canoe. We were right back 
to where we had landed. 

“Pie’s got his clothes on,” declared 
Tubby, wonderingly. “Where did you 
get your clothes, Pie?” 

“Camp. I put ’em on.” 

“Gee!” grunted Skate, admiringly; 
“J didn’t think you had it in you, Pie. 
Went all the way around the lake, eh? 
All alone, too.” 

Pie looked wonderingly at Skate and 
shook his head. 

“No, I nefer go on udder side, Skate. 
Vy should I? You boys been chasing dot 
deer all night?” 

The three of us looked at one another 
and then at Pie. 

“You say you never went around the 
lake?” asked Skate. “Where did you 
find your clothes?” 

Pie pointed in the direction he had 
taken when he ran away from the deer. 
“At der camp,” he explained.” “ Chust 
about t’ree hundred yards down there.” 

The three of us looked at each other, 
looked across the lake and then back at 
Pie. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Tubby, wonderingly. 
“T know—huh! That deer turned us 
around so many times that we thought 
we had crossed—” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Skate, stopping 
Tubby’s disclosure and kicking him be- 
hind the knees at the same time. “ Pie, 
you should have been with us. We had 
a great time.” 

“T should tink so,” grinned Pie, grin- 
ning at our scratched skin. “Great is 
all a matter of taste. I don’t like it.” 

“You'll never be a regular Injun, 
Might Bear,” said Tubby, sadly. 

“Night Bear,” grinned Pie, “not me, 
Tuppy. Make mine ‘ Night Clothes.’” 

And then for fear he might get lost 
again, we made him walk in the middle 
all the way back to the cabin. 





FORGOT TO SEND THEIR NAMES 


During recent months a number of 
boys have sent money to pay for a sub- 
Scription to Boys’ LIFE, but neglected 
to send their names with it. We have 
been unable to enter these subscriptions 
and take this opportunity to suggest that 
any boy who did this, send us the ap- 
proximate date when he mailed his 
original order. 


Owing to congestion in the postal 
Service Boys’ Lire during the past few 
months has sometimes been late in 
reaching its readers. If your copy does 
not reach you as soon as you think it 
ought, please wait a reasonable length 
of time before complaining. In this 
Way you will not only help the govern- 
ment which is doing all in its power to 
expedite mail delivery, but you will also 
enefit Boys’ Lire and you may be sure 
that we intend you to receive every copy 
to which you are entitled. 

















VITALIC 


TRADE MARK MEGISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 































You get what you pay for 


You get just about what you pay 
for in this work-a-day world. 


You can buy bicycle tires for 
quite a little less than Vitalics cost 
—and you'll get about what you 
pay for. 


A cheap tire can’t give the max- 
imum mileage for the money. 
Vitalic tires can and do. Hundreds 
of thousands of experienced riders 
have paid the price of Vitalic qual- 
ity—and have been glad they did. 
They found the cost per mile much 
less with Vitalics than with so- 
called cheap tires. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
ERIE, PA. 











u 
in any other bicycle tire is 12- 
ounce—and most bicycle-tire 
fabrics are even lighter. Here 
is a magnified cross-section 
of 142-ounce Vitalie fabric 
compared with an equally mag- 
nified cross-section of 12-ounce 
fabric. 









BOYS MAKE MONEY 
Selling Friendship check book. Willis of 
Boston sold over 2000; Simpson, 1500. 
Beautifully illustrated. Contains 12 col- 
ored post-cards for friends and men still 
in army or navy. Sells fast at 25c. 
Costs you 10e. Send dime for sample. 


THE EVERETT PRESS 
74 India St. Boston, Mass. 


$2.50-PAIR ROLLER SKATES 


to every boy or girl who sells 50 pack- 
ages of Dainty Initial Writing Paper and 
Envelopes at 10 cts. per package. Every- 
body wants it. Send 10 cts. for sample 
and start taking orders at once. 


KOKOMO STATIONERY CO., Dept. 101, KOKOMO, IND. 








RALSTON PURINA CO. 
885 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds. 7 
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BOY S! YOU WILL ENJOY 

le “MARKSMANSHIP” 
The game where you shoot the ring and the ring 
comes —if you want to work after school 
you can easily make a dollar a day and be proud 
ir work. Send 


~ you: 
~~... 25¢. for a game and 
O our selling plan. 


2 — STEWART SPECIALTY CO “3E:Seit"* 

























NEW CLASS PINS 





ite, m e 
doz. FR! CAT. 
Hizh School Class Pins, Rings an 


No 46 , 
Metal Arts Co., 91 South Ave.,Rochester, N. Y- 
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HELLO! HELLO! _ On Nature’s Trail a 
; (Continued from page 22) : 
OWN A REAL TELEPHONE i i 
For Field or Indoor Use whe induce birds to build nests any i 
E earlier than usual in June? That may H 
Sach : = seem a strange question. ju 
c set contains two com What has January to do with June? po 
plete stations, with transmit- That is what I should like to know. When 50 
ters, receivers and 100. feet of January is warm everybody says, “An do 
early spring is coming,” as if all the year de 
wire sufficient for a 50 foot is to be pushed backward. An interesting the 
fact observed by Mr. Chapman and other to 
line. ee is that nearly all the birds th 
that arrive in May are insect eaters, with fre 
For sale by all toy and especial reference to the insects that ob- mc 
novelty stores. If your tain their food from the vegetation. It is an 
: a wonderful provision of nature that as th 
dealer cannot supply soon as the leaves begin to unfold and the . 
ELECTRICALLY you write us. blossoms are exposed to the attacks of in- tez 
Ger Meo 1 sects, then come the warblers and the bo' 
=) " Aare $1 50 vireos to protect the plants. May is pre- for 
OPERATED Be eS ee eminently the time for these little insec- 
ll tivorous birds. wx 
nesatieaes te In ordinary circumstances, the last of to 
. . our winter birds depart for the north in a 
ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY the latter part of April. In so warm a br 
2906.00 Seth Gente Bests Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS year as this did they go much if any ear- 
lier? Does an early spring influence the 
migration of birds toward the north, as 
; _ well as from the south? T 
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built in -. wich waning 565 = y “ 
slide to “F” gth 15 3 9 : whi 
inches. Made of highly : E. oO Connor : anc 
polished brass, with mouth- ae i whi 
piece and chain; formerly sold for $5.50. ae dre 
~Old' oH eC: L. % Now made especially for Bugle Corps and From England comes a request from a He 
_ Boy Scouts. A real bargain, oold divest a, W yo ——— member, who dye 
oe from factory. Your money back if not was obliged to discontinue his correspond- 
=— IS ON THE RUN satisfied. ence because of service in the British Ma- “A 
FREE BOOK CONTAINS rines, to connect him once more with the inte 
‘a scouts who were his correspondents bef 
FU LLMEAL ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS J [ihe beginning of the war. Undoubtedly |. 
A Big meal fortwo people With every order we will send free there will be many such requests. - 
Take a can of FULL-MEAL, half a loaf of book containing Army & Navy Bugle Calls, * * # os 
bread, a little butter and a cup of coffee—and and catalog of exceptional bargains in r —_ 
you fil s10 pe ple 0 full of good ** chuck” cornets, trombones, fifes, drums, ete. Don’t — b soog 9g oo mang has a number at | 
ie, e to let out their belts! buy until you get our prices. of members in foreign countries who are . 
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— Pay By BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE can members. We hope that older scouts “ 
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: Boy Scouts in the 
, Wilderness 
any lomte 
mal (Continued from page 25) 
une? poulticed it with layer after layer of the 
V hen soft moss, soaked in hot water and bound 
* An down by twisted strips of cedar-bark. Un- 
year der this rude but effectual treatment, by 
sting the middle of the night, the swelling began 
»ther to go down, and shortly after midnight 
birds the Indian fell asleep in Will’s arms in 
with front of the fire. Several times before 
t ob- morning he was taken with sudden chills 
It is and long fits of shivering. Will kept up 
it as the fire at full blaze all night and at in- 
1 the tervals brewed dishes of -hot snow-berry } 
f in- tea, It had a spicy, aromatic taste, and ms ‘“ 
the both boys found it quite as warm and com- ty D d T ld Mi 
pre- forting as the regular — By the next a a oO <* e to ” 
nsec- morning Joe was much better. aN B F; 
ai." fake more than an old rattlesnake | {= uy trestones: 
st of to kill Joe when he got a medicine-man for | == “ es : 
th in a partner,” remarked the Indian after GO rrcstones ao ot Se 
—s breakfast. better. And bellows me they’ “ 
ear- CHAPTER V tne tenting, wet” islets 
h, “ Tue Quitt Pic A boy who earns his own money wants 
HE next two or three days Joe and the best tire at the least cost; tires that 
Will spent in carpentry, weaving and give most miles per dollar, every time. 
tailoring. They laid in such large stores a ‘ . 
: of fader bark that they flayed oe arbor- _ . “<< ag at 
Po: vitae tree in the neighborhood of the camp. Pd cite alee inal ag te, osengllnem 
: This cedar-bark Joe cut and wove into you want at the price you can pay. 
. : prego’ = > See them today or write for Catalog. 
> pliable strips, each one five or six feet in 
Jength and half an inch wide. Then, build- Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
ing up the fire, he set on two large birch- Winsshcees Dank. Anca: Obits 
bark kettles of water to boil, in one of ee pe, a tine A 
which he steeped a quantity of the bark 
and young wood of the stag-horn sumac, 
i which bears big bunches made up of hun- 
i dreds of soft, sticky, intensely sour berries. 
—s He soon had a bubbling pot of rich yellow 
_ who dye. Into the other kettle he put handfuls 
pond- of the crushed roots of the flowering dog- 
| Ma- wood, which soon turned the boiling water 
h the into that brilliant color known as “ Indian 
efore red.” Filling up his dye-pots from time to 
tedly ’ time, Joe stained his woven bark-strips, 
some red and some yellow. When they 
were dry he called Will who was working 
imber at the wood-pile. 
o are “Well, boss, what now?” inquired the 
meri- medicine-man hurrying up. 
couts “You get fitted for pants.” 
sibly, “Sure,” responded Will obligingly. 
con- “Let’s see the cloth.” 
which At the first sight of the brilliant colored 
, will strips Will gave a hollow groan. 
these “Take ‘em away,” he exclaimed, cover- 
ing his eyes with one hand. 
“What the matter with you,” said Joe, 
‘e the much incensed, “You make your own 
Lone- pants.” 
re for _ “Now, don’t get sore,” said Will sooth- ; 
know ingly. “I only hoped that you had some- ° eat me 
tinue thing quieter. You see, old scout,” he ex- a 
there- plained, “it takes a good-looking chap like ye 
. and you to get away with red and yellow tas | 
Cor ff jeans.” gia i UB 
o fill " a wear red and yellow pants or . = —— 
it to you don’t wear any,” was Joe’s last word = eye PRES Meakin PT eae 
the J) tithe subject. te BOYS BUILD THIS CAR 
Bs All right,” responded Will resignedly, ‘Fath altea Wilhe cat; deduce teenaaitien 
go as far as you like. I only hope they motor, canbe built by any boy. Parts 
fade some before the month is over.” ere furnished by us and arevery 
ity. plans and priceliistofparteshow: 
n the Spon Indian knotted a loose bark-ring Watt ing how to build thislad’s car. _ 
i. around each of Will’s legs just above . and making magic writing paper 
eee the ankle. To these he fastened a score hha tole and, Ink Dow der Ee Bae’? mintitone 
: or so of alternate red and yellow strips, | jf as. pace yan eh 
and, when he had a close circle all around | 4 MMI Send pow and get a copy of “Chomeratt”* 
the leg, began to plait them together in | | Te ow: no i 
clusters = fours in a curious network. It} { ks in tH 0, 88 10 and 00. 25c. , ERE 
was nothing more than the fish-net knot, . _ postpaid omer 
Which all of the northern Indian tribes un- wae votccrdeer es ae «meen adam TOLEDO. OHIO" 
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The Logical Camp Bed 


For strength—comfort—convenience and regular service you will find 
no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cot. 

Made of specially selected hardwood—covered with extra good quality 
double filled duck—reinforced with steel plates riveted at all joints and 
cross rivets where strain is most severe. 

When open makes a full length, comfortable bed. Folds into a com- 
pact, convenient package. 

Standard equipment for Uncle Sam for over twenty years. 
Medal for your camp. 

Write for catalogue of camp equipment. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
F Dept. 8 Racine, Wis. : 
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Get Gold 
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| ‘shelter Tent 
{only $4.00 


Here you are, boys—a big, 
roomy tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. 
, : _— ‘ __ wide and 3 fe. high. weigh: 
ing (with stakes and poles) only 3} Ibs. Has two folding poles, 
ond stakes and packing bag. Rolls into bundle 4 x 18 in. Made 
from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color. Fully guaranteed. This fine 
tent only one of many included in our line of 


@zOMPa , 
Fishing Camp Foun 


Tent water-proofed by secret Raintite process. Door 
in each end. No ridge-pole needed. No guy lines. Plenty 
of room for 2 boys. Sent prepaid in U.S. or Canada for 
only $4.00. Money back if you are not satisfied. Write 
for free illustrated circular. 


Here you see the Compac Ruck | 
om ac uc Sac Sack—one of the most compact 
ever devised. 14 inches wide, 4 
20 inches deep, absolutely waterproof. Extra waterproof pocket on outside 4 4 


for camera. Sent prepaid for $2.50. 5 
COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. B., Indianapolis, Ind- 























Write for free illustrated catalog describing 
Ruck Sack and other camping accessories. 














FILMS DEVELOPED 


CASH PAID for butterflies, insects. The work is simple Fe 

with my pricelist, pictures, descriptions, and instructions. | i} tr Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections, colleges, mu- Hill: Y 6velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and 
seums. Send 4c at once for prospectus. Siaclair, BY te, 15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Dealer in Insects, D-79, Ocean Park, Calif. Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
























BOYS’ LIFE 


derstand, except that the knots were on 
the outside and set much closer together 
than in a net. 

Joe knotted and twisted and wove g9 
quickly and certainly that before Will had 
even time to get tired of standing, he 
found himself wearing a pair of long red 
and yellow bark trousers. To be sure, they 
were of a somewhat open pattern, some- 
thing like one of Will’s cherished crocheted 
neckties, and until he got used to them 
were even scratchier than flannel under- 
clothes. Still, it was a great improvement 
over going naked through briers and brush, 
The rest of the day Joe spent in fashioning 
for himself a similar pair, with some as- 
sistance from Will on the rear elevation of 
the same. 

The next morning Joe spent in black- 
smithing. Taking the horns of the buck, 
he filed off the prong of each horn witn 
some bits of rough, sandy stone, and then, 
leaving a place for a handle, ground the 
remainder of the horn into a keen-cutting 
edge between two gritty stones. Each 
handle he wound closely with white cord 
made from inner birch-bark, and, when a 
skinning point had been ground on each, 
he had two serviceable hunting knives, 

While Joe worked over these, Will 
started on an exploring trip up the moun- 
tainside, He had gone hardly a quarter 
of a mile when he heard the clatter of 
hoofs and panting, growling noises. Sud- 
denly, from behind the trees, flashed out 
a wounded doe. On her trail lumbered a 
black bear nearly full grown. When they 
were opposite him the bear delivered a 
smashing, fatal blow which brought the 
poor doe dying to her knees. 

As her black pursuer sprang on her with 
a rumbling growl, he caught sight of Will 
and sprang away. Involuntarily Will 
raised both arms and gave a tremendous 
yell. If the bear had been older there 
might have been trouble; as it was he 
slunk off through the trees, leaving his 
prize to the boy. Joe was overjoyed at 
this new gift of the gods. 


“You certainly great medicine man,” he . 


declaimed. “ Now we each have fine buck 
skin shirt.” 

Shirt-making was easier than the other 
branch of tailoring. All Joe did was to 
cut two arm-holes and a series of button- 
holes and sew on firmly, with sinews, a 
row of square wooden buttons which he 
whittled out of soft birch-wood, making 
2 loose, sleeveless hunting shirt. There was 
enough left of the hide to fashion a couple 
of pairs of buckskin moccasins, which, a 
though their feet had become well hart- 
ened by this time, the boys found a great 
comfort. 

One morning Will suddenly stopped in 
the middle of his breakfast with half a 
roasted trout in one hand. 

“Say, Joe, there’s something wrong 
about this grub. It don’t seem to touch 
the right spot.” 

“Salt,” grunted Joe. 

“That’s just what’s the matter,” decid 
ed Will, nibbling reflectively; “has 8 
kind of a cold taste.” 

“You find hickory tree this morning,’ 
advised Joe. “Get me strip of inside 
bark. Ashes made from that will make 
food taste right.” 


CCORDINGLY, when breakfast was 

over, the white boy started along the 
mountain, leaving his partner curled up 
on a bed of pine-needles before the fire 
putting the finishing touch to a_ snake 
skin belt. The air was warm and soft 
and spicy and as Will loped along through 
the trees in his new moccasins, he felt 
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the joy of living which a week in the 
open had put into his blood. Finally on | 
an upper slope he spied what he wanted, 
a large shag-bark hickory, with its rough, 
dry bark growing out from the trunk in 
tattered fringes. 

After working for a long time with his 
flint knife, Will managed to cut out a 
good-sized piece of the tough inner bark 
and started for camp by another route, 
intending to strike the brook further up. 
As he passed through a grove of hem- 
locks he heard, far above him, a steady 
grating sound like that made by a dull 
saw. 

Looking up he saw in the small upper 
branches near the trunk of a large hem- 
lock, a brownish and sooty-black animal 
about three feet long from the tip of its 
blunt, triangular tail to its black, hairy 
muzzle. The beast was gnawing bark 
with great orange-colored teeth, slowly 
and unceasingly as if under contract to 
strip the tree. Its head and body were 
a mass of long, sharp, white quills, with 
dark tips, while its flat tail was studded 
with shorter ones. 

Will recognized the animal as a mon- 
strous “quill-pig”—the name given by 
trappers to the clumsy, stupid, untouch- 
able porcupine of the northern woods. 
Will had never seen one before the size 
of the giant which gnawed above him and 
which must have weighed nearly fifty 
pounds. At first he tried to frighten the 
big bark-eater down by throwing sticks, 
shouting and pounding on the trunk, but 
the old. quill-pig kept right on with his 
gnawing. At last Will decided to climb 
up and shake that indifferent porcupine 
down by main force. 


AYING aside his little package of 

hickory bark, he began to climb up the 
tree; he was about fifteen feet below the 
animal when he noticed that the gnawing 
sound had stopped. Looking up, he saw 
that the porcupine had turned around ard 
was looking down at him fixedly from its 
dul eyes. Suddenly without a sound the 
animal uncoiled from the tree-trunk and 
with surprising swiftness began to back 
down, sinking its long claws deeply into 
the trunk at every step. All in a second, 
the beast doubled its size, erecting its long 
quills, and, as it came on, it began to flick 
its armed tail back and forth threaten- 
ingly. 

It suddenly occurred to Will that a tree- 
top was no place for an argument with a 
quill-pig. He remembered how he had 
once seen a small porcupine sink a score 
of barbed poisonous darts into a dog’s nose 
with one swish of its flat tail and he real- 
ized too late why the giant porcupine 
above him was backing down towards his 
unprotected head and face. 

Panic stricken, he began to clamber 
down the ladder-like branches of the hem- 
lock. Climb as he would, however, he was 
no match for the porcupine in this exer- 
cise and by the time he was twenty feet 
from the ground, the big beast was only 
a couple of yards above him. Will stopped 
and breaking off a small, dead bough for 
a club, decided to make a stand. When 
the swishing tail was a few feet above his 
head, Will heard a voice from below. 

“Jump quick!” it called. Looking 

own he saw Joe standing under the tree 
more excited than he had ever seen him 

efore. 
2 “Hurry!” the Indian shouted again. 

y, 

No fight porcupig in tree. He kill you. 
He catch you before you climb down. 
Jump quick!” 


Get Your Copy of this Big Book 


Its 
Ready 


Everything for Bicucles ie 
Low factoryfrices 4 


WOICSauc : Coco: 


= » The Big Ranger Book accurately illus- 
trates and describes the largest and most 
complete stock of bicycles, tires, sun- 
dries and repair parts in the world. A12 
year old boy can select and order his needs 
from this catalog without assistance, because the pic- 
tures, and explanations are soclearand simple. You 
can join the great Mead army of more than a mil- 
lion customers (in all parts of the world) by using 
coupon—or a post card—request a free copy of the 
Ranger Book, also our wholesale prices and terms. y 


, DELIVERED TO YOU FREE (==\:<" #3 


catalog 
. : you can 
select this handsome, completely equipped, electric. 
hted “Motorbike” Model or your own choice 
rom the 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous 
nger line of bicycles that are pictured zz actual 
colorsin this catalog. There are also many other 
models to select from—all at factory prices that 
will save you big money. Thereis a Mead Bicycle 
to suit the taste of every rider—Roadsters, R: 
Juniors for small boys—Girls’ and Ladies’ Models, 4 
too. All at fe nee Peni prices possible only #/ 
because of our factory-direct-to-the-rider 
selling plan, Prompt shipments and safe deliv» 
ery guaranteed on every bicycle, also on all Bi 
orders for parts and repairs. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL %,2%7,09 
approvaland Wit 

willsend the RANGER bicycle you select to@ 

your town—we pay charges—for thirty days use 

and trial to let you get acquainted with the 

fully before you decide to keepit. We pa : 

turn charges if you decide not to keep itand make @ 

nocharge for useand wear while youare trying it. @ Mead 


In theRan e CYCLE 
PARTS FOR ALL BICYELES team +f OC Cue 
e Dept B 17 Chicago 
































































a complete Univers: and 

Reoeit Front Forks desizned tofit any and every _@ 
icycle ever manufactured in America. 
plete instructions are = so that an. 
can intelligently order the parts wanted. You @ 
will also — Fe ir pene for all Ge stand- @ special 
makes of hubs and coaster es and a oleont 

; s = ces ¢ prices, full 


the ‘ef lars 
cto @ offer and terms, 
TIRES atFa ry Prices, obligation to buy a bicycle or bicy- 
pone os eae because of this t. 


orders from friends and neighbors, 
paving in Trainlgad Tire Contracts and cle supplies Teques 
the Samson, Record and Hedges .@ 


t_ write 
SEND NO MONEY 2".cni Gicrigcaiennvetina so? ° 


for the Big Ranger Book and pat yaiues in America at Whol 
ticulars of our 30 Day Trial pian. Factory Prices. P.O. Box, 
@” R.F.D. or St. No. 


CYCLE COMPANY,” = 
DEPT. B17 CHICAGO .¢° 
FOR SALE: Tents used 4 days, 


( ) Putan X here if you want to ba Rider Agent 
Woodmen Encampment. 6x6, $8.50; 
914,x12, $15.00; 12x14, $19.00. Poles 
$1.00 per set extra; 2000 canvas cots 








Select from our big catalog 
the Ranger model you_pre- 
ferand while you rideandenjoy 
it, make big money by taking 























Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.00 a pair and express 
charges. Big Profits. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and 








buy all = raise. ba back = 
] q 5 eae barn, cellar, attic. antract an 
used same time, $1.75 each. or ay ay 


Standard Food and Fur Association 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. 
309H Broadway New York 


1007 Madison St. 





Chicago 











(To be continued in the June Boys’ Lire) 





ATTENTION BOY SCOUTS 
NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE THAT MONEY FOR YOUR 
camping trip this SUMMER. Write me at once giving 
your Scoutmaster’s name and address. 
D. B, Fowler, 316-317 Ferguson Block, Pittsburg, Penna. 


CLASS PINS EMBLEMS of ey 4 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz 
UNION EMBLEM CO. 
607 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa . 
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Efficient, 


Prompt Service Guaranteed 











253 bright, efficient, 
alert and conscien- 
tious people  re- 
quired to handle 
2,677,505 pieces of 
incoming mail and 
3,346,819 pieces of 
outgoing mail at 
National Headquar- 
ters during 1918. 








A careful record is 
kept of all com- 
plaints. During 
1918 complaints 
chargeable to er- 
rors by our clerks 
were only 6 in 
every 10,000 trans- 


actions. 























ONE OF THE WORKROOMS AT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, THOROUGHLY MODERN, 
ALWAYS PREPARED TO GIVE PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 





Note. The Bureau of Municipal Research, in reporting on the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, stated that next to Sears, 
Roebuck & Company of Chicago, it was the best organized and administered office that their representatives have ever investigated, 











An Open Letter to Scouts and Scout Officials 





The new Catalog of Supplies for the Boy Scouts of America has been 
mailed to every Scout and Scout Official. It involved a cost of over $20,000 to 
make the information available to the whole army of 450,000 Scouts and Scout 
Officials and meet their needs until the next catalog is published. This is con- 
sidered a good investment because previous experience proves that the field is 
dependent upon National Headquarters Supply Department for service. Do not 
waste your catalog. It is worth five cents a copy. . 





Distance is no barrier to efficient, prompt service if all who send 
orders fill in the blanks properly and remit the right sum of money. 90% of* 
the delay and errors of all mail order houses are due to carelessness on the 
part of those who are placing orders. Ordinarily all orders are filled on the 
same day they are received. 





Any profits from the Supply Department are used for the further 
extension of the Boy Scout program. 





Take advantage of the new reduced prices announced on other page. 





Department of Scout Supplies, Boy Scouts of America 





@@O 


For the convenience of Scouts in New York and vicinity, a Scout Supply Store is maintained on the 


ground floor at National Headquarters, Fifth Avenue Building. Open from 8.30 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
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Regulation Scout Hat 


No. 503. Regulation Scout Hat. 
Olive drab felt; ventilated 
crown; silk band; detachable 


(Former Price, $2.30) 


Scout Shirt 
No. 514. Scout Shirt. The 
regulation shirt for all uni- 
forms. Standard khaki ma- 
terial, two bellows’ pockets, 
coat style, equipped with offi- 
cial buttons. 


Order by age-size. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.60 
(Former Price, $2.00) 


Scout Knife 
No. 1004. Scout Knife. Usually 
the first acquisition of a Scout. 
Stag handle, large polished cut- 
ting blade etched with official 
emblem, screw driver, can 
opener and _ boring tool for 
leather articles. Equipped so 


as to be hung on the 
Scout belt. Prepaid.. $1.40 
(Former Price, $1.50) 


Aluminum Canteen 
No. 1201. Aluminum Canteen. 
The makers of this famous 
brand of aluminum utensils 
have made for the Boy Scouts 
of America an almost ideal 
canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and ad- 
justable carrying strap. The 
capacity is just over a quart. 


Shipping weight, 1 
ae Setest. $2.50 
(Former Price, $3.00) 


Scout Axe 


No. 1002. Scout Axe. The 
official axe for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the 
emblem. One of the first pieces 
of equipment that most Scouts 
want. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand-forged 
and coated with a non-rusting 
finish. Hickory —— Equip- 
ed with slot for draw- 

Ee nails. Prepaid... $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.25) 


Leather Axe Sheath 

No. 1003. Leather Axe Sheath. 
It is not safe to carry an axe 
without a guard on the blade. 
Made of heavy selected leather. 
Edges copper eh ogg Has slit, 
permitting axe to be 

worn on belt. Prepaid 35c 


Nos. 1002 and 1003. Axe 
and Sheath complete.. $1.35 


(Former Price, $1.50) 


Improved Scout Leggings 
No. 591. Improved Scout Leg- 
gings. This is the new legging 
used by the United States Gov- 
ernment and militia of many 
states. It is provided in re- 
sponse to a demand for a higher 
grade legging than heretofore 
supplied. Made of extra heavy 
olive drab canvas and provided 


with new style lacing. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.10 


(Former Price; $1.40) 








A SCOUT IS LOYAL 


Ideal Official Scout Outfit 


Scout Neckerchief 


No. 620. Pongee Neckerchief. 
A splendid quality of heavy 
pongee, size 28x32”, of excel- 
lent appearance, strong and 
durable. Sixteen colors as listed 
in catalog. Specify color when 
ordering. Price per 

dozen, $5.50 each..... 50c 


Scout Haversack 


No. 5692. Scout Haversack. 
The new haversack closely 
follows that supplied by the 
United States Government. 
Made of good stout khaki ma- 
terial with web straps. 
Buckles and straps properly 
reinforced. Roomy and well 
asepeee to se sects of hiker 
and camper. pping 

WEIMER, BE Tiscicccccce $2.25 


(Former Price, $2.65) 


Scout Belt 


No. 629. . Scout Belt. For 
Scouts has been provided the 
most improved and up-to-date 
belt made of olive drab web- 
bing with gun-metal fittings, 
including snap hooks for at- 
taching equipment. ‘The patent 
buckle allows it to be put on 
and off quickly. Ship- 

ping weight, 5 ozs.... 45¢ 


In ordering give loose waist 
measurement. 


(Former Price, 50c.) 


Aluminum Cook Kit 


No. 1200. Aluminum Cook Kit. 
A new Scout mess kit. Com- 
plete in every detail and bound 
to be popular. Outfit consists 
of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ing cup, and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup 
bowl. There is also a fork and 
spoon. All pieces, with excep- 
tion of fork and spoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure 
aluminum of the famous 
“ Wearever ”’ brand. Parts 
nest compactly and do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case 
to match uniform, with ad- 


(Former Price, $3.25) 


Scout Guard Rope 


No. 1276. Scout Guard Rope. 
Useful to Scouts when on 
parade duty, at rallies and ex- 
hibitions. Also valuable in 
emergencies and rescue work. 
Length, 15 feet; equipped 
with snap fastener and ring 
for joining to other 4 
TOPOS. “WHICE .occccce 0c 
I eg eos oi $4.25 
(Former Price, 45c. ea.; 
$5.00 doz.) 
No. 1277. Same, but 
drab color, each...... 60c 


Per dozen ..cccccccccess S650 


Scout Breeches 


No. 509. Scout Breeches, 
Standard Quality. The regu- 
lation article to match coat 

° 506. Full pattern, 
equipped with belt loops and 
pockets. Legs laced below 
knee; to be worn with 
leggings or stockings. Ship- 


(Former Price, $2.25) 


When you need Scout supplies, do not forget that the Sales Department at National Head- 
quarters is conducted for the convenience of all Scouts and Scout Officials and that every 
penny of its small profit goes straight back into the Scout Movement. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











BOYS’ LIFE 





THE TOURISCOPE 


Illustrated Lectures and Travel Talks for Boy Scouts 


Scout Masters and boys’ leaders are depending more and more upon illustrated 
lectures in their work of teaching and amusing Boy Scouts and members of other 
boys’ organizations. Touriscope films, projected clearly and dependably by the Touri- 
scope, provide lectures that are at once instructive and entertaining to the boys. 


Each Lecture is a School for Scouts 


You may now definitely arrange for a comprehensive series of illustrated lectures 
on Boy Scout work and related activities. Excellent programs of wide interest are 
already on hand and others are being released by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 


of America. 
The Popular Burton Holmes Travellettes 


are an exclusive feature of the Touriscope service. 


your work of entertaining your boys. 
chased or rented. 
Touriscope films are non-inflammable and non-combustible. 


rocket. 


100 beautiful pictures on Touriscope film weigh only 6 oz. 
reels, one fading into the next, 


For those who already have a lantern, we have a Touriscope attachment that 


will fit any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 


Lectures Now Available Are 


(1) For the General Public. (2) For Men. 
(4) For Boys. (5) For Churches, (6) For Schools 


Send for them today. 


THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


Room 1102 Lincoln Build‘ng, Washington near State, Chicago, U. S. A. 


These fascinating “still” pic- 
tures are great favorites of boys everywhere and they will be a big help to you in 
All Touriscope lectures may be either pur- 


They reduce bother, 
risk and transportation costs to a minimum, because they are light and non-break- 
able. You can carry enough Touriscope films for several lectures in your coat 
Compare this with the necessity of lugging a bulky suit wase filled with 
hundreds of heavy slides, every one of which must be handled with extreme care. 
The slides rotate on 


(3) For Mothers. 
(7) On Knots. 
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A COMBINED 
PONCHO For 
SLEEPING BAG 
SHELTER TENT 


$1.50 
Catalog No. 641 


Here’s a chance to save at least three dollars 
on a useful piece of camping and hiking equip- 
ment. 

These regulation U. S. Army mackintosh pon- 
chos were purchased from the government. Some 
have been slightly used, the others are brand 
new—all are in serviceable condition. They will 
be sold “as are,” while they last, at the above 
money saving price. 

Combine utility features which make _ it 
available for three distinct uses of especial value 
and wet weather service to scouts and campers. 
The illustration shows this splendid water-proof 
poncho with the new circular collar. The sides 
are fitted with buttons and buttonholes to fasten 
around the wrist. When not being used as a 
poncho, it is easily converted into an ideal sleep- 
ing bag or tent. The material used is double 
textured, olive drab bombazine with a coating of 





fine Para rubber in between, giving exceptional wearing qualities under the most severe 


tests. Strongly sewed, cemented and cured. 


Men’s size only, 60” wide x 75” long—but also suitable for large boys. The supply 


is limited, so order now, 
Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
Carriage charges collect. 
Department of 


Scout Supplies BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


New York 


200 Fifth Ave. 

















BOYS MAKE 
$5.00 A DAY 


You can do this easily in your 
spare moments by selling a won- 
derful relic of the war. No in- 
vestment or risk on your part. 
Don’t overlook this opportunity. 
Write at once for details. 


WAR RELIC CO. 
Dept. 45 


848 W. Adams St. Chicago 




















Told by the Light 
of the Camp Fire 


: (Continued from page 17) 
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came to picking off gates, She carried 
this one on her off-horn for at least twenty 
rods, till we came to a sharp turn in the 
road. 


‘67. HE boss was away while all this was 

going on. She had gone to a meet- 
ing of the local sewing society that after- 
noon, and, seduced by the beauty of the 
evening, she had prevailed on about a 
dozen other members to walk down to her 
ranch and meet her new hired man from 
Alaska. She had been telling them that 
I was a wonder at getting around, and I 
guess they believed her when Bossy and 
I came down on them when we turned the 
corner. They made more noise than a 
crows’ convention, and tried to break for 
cover, but it was too late. With me on one 
end and Bossy on the other, that rope gath- 
ered them into closer communion, so to 
speak, and we all ganged up in a heap, the 
cow underneath, me on top of the cow, and 
the rest of the congregation heaped on top 
of me. It was some pyramid. I shed a lot 


, of my clothes and considerable hide in the 


| mix-up, but still hung onto my presence of 





mind, and before Bossy could get a fresh 
start I had hitches around her feet in such 
a way that she had to stay where she was. 
“The ladies sorted themselves out one 
by one and wanted to know what the 
trouble was all about. When I explained 
that I was only trying to milk the cow 
they lost their tempers and made remarks 
about me right before my face that hurt 
to this day. The kindest thing they said 
was that it would be a charity to consider 
me as either drunk or crazy, so you can 
guess what the rest sounded like. I never 
knew nice people to say such nasty things 
before, as, with one accord, they demanded 
of the boss that I should be fired at once. 
From the way they said it any one could 
see that their only regret was that they 
could not also demand that I be shot. 


6¢ MANAGED to get Bossy back to the 
barn, and by tying all her feet to sep- 
arate stanchions was able to get back to 
my milking, but she beat me to it even at 
that, for never a drop would she let down. 
I did everything I could think of, and lots 
of things nobody ever thought of, but it 
was no go. Believe me, that was some 
pow-wow; one of those sessions about 
which the truth will never be known, for 
the cow cannot talk, and you could never 
believe what I might tell you about it. 
When the boss came to see why I had not 
packed my war bag and hiked, I was sit- 
ting on the cow’s head and talking to her 
like an intimate friend. A committee of 
the casualties had trailed along to see that 
I was fired right and quickly, and when 
they saw how the cow and I were getting 
along, the boss went back to the house and 
called up the police, I naturally supposed 
they were going to punish the cow for the 
way she had treated me, but I was wrong, 
for when the officer came and went, I was 
the one he took away with him. It turned 
out that the bunch we had collided with 
when we turned the corner were not only 
of the sewing society, but also members in 
good standing of the Society for Preven- 
tion of Harsh Treatment to Dumb Brutes, 
and as Bossy was about the dumbest brute 
that ever happened, I was right in line. 
“The next day the boss came over to 
town and took me out of jail by paying 
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E he Boy Scouts Magazine 
"me my fine out of my wages, handing the rest 
: over to me with the hope that this would fe 
: be a lesson to me that I would never forget B Wh | k th 
: and that I would reform while there was oys Oo I e e 
i yet time. I did not make any promises, 
i put you can bet I kept a lot, and as soon ! 
— as I was able to walk I got out of there rea u oors e 
ed and have stayed out ever since. 
ity “So you can see from this that if I had VERY number of Tue American Theodore Roosevelt, ourgreatest outdoor 
he been just an Eastern farm hand I would Boy contains a great deal for the American; a rattlesnake story; a story 
have taken a rock instead of a gun, and boy who likes ‘‘the outdoors,’’ but the about hornets; a Boy Scout story (about 
the chances are I would have held my job. May number will be ALL outdoors. It tracking); Mr. Dan Beard s department 
as That is why I say a fellow would be safe will lead off withan outdoors cover, aboy “‘ For Outdoor Boys’’; an athletic story 
t- in taking a chance, and—what’s that, flapping flapjacks in camp. It’s another called * Double-Csossing the Jinx’’; a 
* Blackie? : of those splendid American Boy covers story about two boys” strange part ina 
he i Did you kill the weasel when you that you will want to displayin yourden. celebration of welcome for a town’s re- 
a shot?” asked the boy. — d In America ‘‘the West’’ has always turning soldiers; the story of a boy of 18 
cr “Sure thing. Blew his head to pieces, meant outdoors and big adventure, so who has built up a $5,000 a year business 
im and—say, you fellows, _ pointing to his naturally many of our stories are set outdoors; and of course, another cracking 
at questioner with admiration written large there. Notable among them (because itis good Jimmy May story, and our popular 
I on his weather-beaten old face, “there's so unusual ) is ‘* Cricketsand Dan Odin,*” _ aviation serial, ** The Dragon Flies. 
id the chap who is going to make the tyee the story of a boy’s thrilling, dan erous THE 
he scout oi this whole bunch. experience on a farm in the ‘‘scabland ) 
t. a : “naptiy? — . —_ the others, won- district of the Pacific Northwest. 
r ering at the statement. ° : as i 
ne “Because he followed me through that Get This May Copy! “The eee ae nyt 
h- whoie cyclone of disasters and throughout The West is represented again in “The baaasice 
to the whole bombardment he never lost sight Ranger of Station Ten,” a mountain Another OUTSTANDING feature 
he of that doggone weasel.” forest story; again in “‘Carrot on the — will be a remarkable article on athletic 
~ Trail,’ a tale of the cattle country; again training by America’s Champion All- 
P in ‘‘Get-Off-If-You-Can,”’ a story of a Around Athlete, Avery Brundage. 
ot ? . the Boy Scouts’ boy’s encounter with sharks on an island You get all this in ONE number of 
he Boys ire oethiy t yo off Lower California; againinacollection The American Boy; think what you will get 
rn Seomtes uP Pm ot grizzly bear stories (true ones) by the _in twelve numbers. ; f 
sh It is the official magazine of that great famous mountaineer Enos A. Mills; and Be sure and get a copy of this May issue, 
‘h organization and is devoted to the best in- yet again in ‘Opening the Iron Trail,” the big Outdoor Number, from your 
s. ae of perp al yl os oo , our great railroad serial. newsdealer—price 20 — 
t is packed full of the finest stories for ’ i i ill, send $2.00 fora 
e boys; stories with plenty of excitement in _But there ll be more than that in this ane at se - $ ps et 
1 them, plenty of fun of the right sort; big number. A true story of a strange year 8 subscription 
d =— — ae ——— a ed adventure in the Arctic; a story about it start with May. 
Ww craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 
r every sport, tye ge | or ae in boys’ THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
e, presente or the entertainment of 
id all boys. 40 AMERICAN BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. He’s Seen It! 
Tr Its stories are written by the greatest 
n “boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
; fusely illustrated, with po Mw cover, 
r sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
rs graphs from all over the world. 
d It contains what every Scout wants to 
e. know about Scouting, and instructions 
d that help Scouts to pass their tests. 
a The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
y single copies, 15 cents. % OUTDOOR LIFE IN THE 
Postage.—Postage to all parts of the WOODS, HILLS ann FIELDS 
ae Faas MAKES X BOY HARDY 2p 
7 us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 HEALTHY. THE PLEASURE 
= cents to yearly subscription price for post- AND THRILL OF EXPLORING 
‘0 aaa subscription requires 25 cents NEW TRAILS, COVERING 
. xtra. Without 
S If the magazine arrives 
it Renewals with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has 
e expired, Address on the wrapper indicates 
it the month with which your subscription Al HERTOR 
ir es Ra od off this address and ne j 
n with the price of a renewal subscrip- 
. tion, and you will not miss a copy. COASTER. BraAKE 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
rt AND SOUVENIR 
- , 
“ Why BOYS’ LIFE BUFFALO METAL eceos ct 
” . ALO, BM. 
Sf “Ads”’ Are Reliable ourr “ 
t All advertisements published in Boys’ 
n LIFE are carefully investigated and ap- 
g proved by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
d Scouts of America. 
d The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
3 ments of articles, books and propositions 
© which we believe will be not only of in- 
Sy terest to the readers of Boys’ LIFE, but 
s worth while for the boys to have. ees 
In every case the article advertised is 
: first submitted for examination, as evi- In April issue of Boys’ Life our advertise- 26 ROOM MARTIN HOUSE 
dence that all claims made with reference » z Durable, practical, 
y to it are as represented ment on page 45 stated that prize of $100 antahe 
Th 2 cog : would go to contestant whose name was re- Scouts, you'll enjoy 
n — a of a ot likewise nae ceived first in case of tie. This was an error. putting it together 
~ P| Sarszgustiny, and tn thelr aeelings with |e should have read. that ench tying. contest an, usceadeem 
' ; sers § J : i, S RF : ,00, F.0.B. Chicago 
” Siderate, but scrupulously careful to have = would an on Pat See our corrected Catalog of other 
e = - their dealings harmonize with Scout —— of this issue. signs or prices sent 
Standards, and thus reflect credit upon the . ree 
. Boy Scout Movement. ° A. C. GILBERT COMPANY CHICAGO BIRD HOUSE CO. 
Z NEW HAVEN - - - CONN. 2233 W. Harrison St. 











68 
STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 
Here’s a chance for you to fitl that gap 
in your stamp album. 


Use our approval sheets which contain stamps 
countries = _ camps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 








of particular 


res 
wre ve iving the name of some responsible person 
and wit "= m you several approval sheets of the stamps 
you want. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
TAMPS! 
50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 








40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 





150 Different Foreign, 15c. 60 Different 


SNAP U. S., including $1 and $2 revenues, for 


lle. With each order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
61 all diff-rent Stamps f 
STAMPS FREE all ‘counterion, #00. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large _—, = If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, ‘OHIO 
FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants for names, ad- 
dress 2 collectors, 2c postage. K. STAMP CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Oo STAMPS. 
300w bargains, 2c. 
stps. of world, 12c. 32 p. book 
A, BULLARD & cO.. Sta. *A9, Boston, Mass. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
~ different foreign coins, 15c; 10 Uru- 











105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
Album _— pictures), 3c. Cata 





guay stamps, 10c. ts free. We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B. ‘oledo, Ohio 











All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 

5 Ce 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 

mts (Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 

10 different stamps 10c. 200, 25c. Approval 
at big di 

MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 





M 50 all different. Trans- 
N A vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Pe uba, Mex- c 
7 ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. 8. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
eont List Free. [ buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 8. precancels on approval at 4c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna 
“TEAM -WORK’’— every scout knows its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll tell you 
how, and send you — stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick ou 

CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. 8S. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 1 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., ; Phila., Pa. 
Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 

COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FREE 5 unused French ¢ colonies to Approval Sere. 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 





























COLLECT. FOREIGN COPPER COINS. List Free 

Standard Coin Co., 6310 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 

FREE 5 big unused French Colonies to agg 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, 0 


25 diff. U.S. with = per cont. approvals. am om 
3c. 100 di 4 U.S 10U, 1902 (1 to 15c.), 

11 U~. 908, i0g.2'8 8. s. Sete 1898, YE 
200 fit ‘purehes Bie 


c. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 

















cents worth of stamps (catalogue 

3 Laine,” to all applicants VA is” REE 
OUS ROYAL APPRO 

enclose “yy ro nts for return postage. 


Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SET OF FINE FOREIGN STAMPS TO ALL 
rg Buy Any Of The Following Bargains: 
Morocco, 1911, lc, lc ; Hyderabad 
Ba. 1911, 2c; Persia. 6 Sh, 1891, le;, 
in Marino, 5c, 1899, 3c; Macao, "MA, 
isi. 2c; Fijilsl., Sp; 1912, 3e. 
Enclose 3d Postage for Brice a 
EN D STAMP 


TENVO 
399 Kosciusko St., rectise, ‘N.Y. 





All F Year’s subscription to International Philatelic 
or pny name inserted once, 500 mixed 
25 neo. China, etc. Foreign om 
Sheet Piusic, ig List, Meproval Sheets 
Cents G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 





25 STAMPS —_ 4 foreign countries, 25 vari- 


S., an illustrated album 





and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Cert St., Boston, Mass. 
FRE STAMP WORTH $1.00 00 WITH APPROVALS. REFER- 
ENCE. F. R. SCOTT, 211-11th St., Newark, Ohio 
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Real News for | 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES | 





OR American collectors the stamps 

of the United States are ever the 

most interesting. Two recent errors 

by the Government and the new 
revenue legislation each is responsible for 
odd labels. 

The first of the Government’s two mis- 
takes resulted in a 3-cent red stamped 
envelope. It has not yet transpired how 
the mistake was made, but in some way 
the die of the 3-cent was impressed in the 
wrong color upon the envelope. 

How many of these 3-cent errors are 
available for collectors? That question 
cannot yet be answered. At least 250 
3-cent red envelopes are known to have 
escaped the vigilance of Bureau inspectors. 
These reached New York late in March. 
It is known that other consignments ar- 
rived at at least two post offices, but 
whether they went on into the possession 
of philatelists is doubtful, 

If only 250 have reached the public, it 
may well be that eventually they will be 
worth several hundred dollars each. Even 
now sales at $50 a copy have been re- 
ported, although several dealers have been 
selling them at as low as $6 a copy, and 
others at $2. 


vor second of the Government’s errors 
has produced an interesting variety—a 
3-cent violet of the current series, printed 
the same on both sides. One sheet, and 
perhaps more, was run twice through the 
presses, once with each side receiving the 
impression. Thus we have a stamp without 
any white back! This variety has been 
selling at $10. 

The revenue law has brought forth new 
revenue stamps. It appears that this leg- 
islation places a tax on the sale of nar- 
cotics. Accordingly, the 1, 2, 4, 8, 10 and 
20 cent (all carmine rose) and $1 (green) 
values of the 1917 documentary - series 
have been surcharged NARCOTIC in 
black letters, and probably other denom- 
inations have been similarly overprinted. 
Some of these surcharges run horizontally, 
some vertically, and others diagonally. As 
the overprint, hand-stamped, is large 
enough to fit over a strip of five stamps, 
we thus have five varieties in each of these 
strips, each stamp bearing a different por- 
tion of the surcharged word. Are all these 
varieties to be chronicled in the 1920 cata- 


logue? That remains to be seen. 

IN THE HOLY LAND. 
NTAMPS which the British military 
authorities issued for Palestine, with 


their E. E. (Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force) design, are no longer circulated 
there, according to Stamp Collecting, a 
British publication. Instead, the I. E. F. 
(India Expeditionary Force) labels are in 
use. 

This is a surprising development for col- 
lectors. The I. E. F. adhesives are the 
ones which India troops used while fight- 
ing in France, and later while campaigning 
in Africa. Of course, it is known that 
India troops took part in wresting Pales- 
tine away from Turkey, but why have the 
beautiful E. E. F. stamps been discon- 
tinued in favor of these India ones? Per- 
haps it foreshadows a distinctive Holy 
Land series without the letters E. E. F. 
but with native scenes and portraits. 


FROM A NEW REPUBLIC, 
ZECHO-SLOVAKIA, a new-born na- 
tion which the United States and other 

great Powers have politically recognized, 
has issued a series of stamps, the design 
on the 3, 5, 10, 20, 25 (imperforated) and 
5 and 10 (perforated) filler values, and on 
several higher (imperforated) values, be- 
ing a cathedral in Prague; and on the 2 
and 10 (imperforated) filler denominations 
being a falcon. 

For Boy Scouts of America, the most 
interesting fact in connection with Czecho- 
Slovakia’s first postal issue is that two 
Boy Scout stamps were printed. Bohemian 
Boy Scouts were accorded this unpre- 
cedented honor in recognition of their 
services on behalf of the Government. 

This information, together with copies of 
both the Boy Scout labels (10 filler blue 
and 20 filler red) and the regular Czecho- 
Slav stamps, comes from Ferd. Spicka, 
treasurer of a Scout Troop in Prague, the 
capital of the new republic. 

Scout Spicka is anxious to have Ameri- 
can Scouts, especially those living near 
rivers or seas, correspond with him, and 
in an effort to lure such letters from the 
pens of his American Scout brothers he 
incloses some sets of regular and Scout 
stamps—seven stamps to a set. 


Now, who is going to receive these 
stamps? They will be delivered to the 


before May 
under World 
letters to be 


four Boys’ Lire readers who, 
25 send to this office 

Brotherhood rules, the best 
forwarded to Scout Spicks. 


ORGANIZE! 


RGANIZE a stamp club in the city 

or town where you live! Take the 
initiative and call some of your philatelist 
chums together at your house. 

For example, seven boys in the Jackson 
Heights section of Queens Borough, in 
New York City, met recently and 
formed the Jackson Heights Philatelic 
Seciety. They meet every fortnight and 
talk and trade stamps, and other boys in 
the community are joining, and the fathers 
who used to collect stamps—and one or 
two who still collect!—have taken an in- 
terest in the project. At the first meeting 
the stamp editor of Boys’ Lire was pres- 
ent by invitation; he brought along his 
collection of war stamps and addressed 
the Jackson Heights boys on these fascin- 
ating adhesives. Then officers were chosen, 
and a fifty-cent initiation fee was decided 
upon, with dues fixed at ten cents a meet- 
ing. This immediately provided a treasury 
to finance the purchase of a standard cat- 
alogue, hinges, watermark detector and 
other philatelic accessories and to sub- 
scribe to a philatelic weekly journal. 


A WAR ALBUM 

ee England the editor has received 

“The Victory Album of War 
Stamps,” published by Fred J. Melville, 
president of the Junior Philatelic Society. 
This is a 45-page volume and contains 
spaces for the war stamps of. approxi- 
mately 115 governments—the United 
States and Associated Powers and _ the 
neutrals and many colonies, dependencies, 
protectorates, occupied iglands, etc. With 
war stamps still being issued this album 
will need revision. 
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New Book 


NEW STYLES 
LOW PRICES 


Wonderful improvements 
“\ in frame designs. New 
curved top bar models 
with truss forks. Our 
~ Streamline Motor- 

bike is the leader of all 
bicycles for 1919. Even the 
children’s models have curved top 
bars, extension handle bars and 
stands. 


HAWTHORNE 
BICYCLES 
GUARANTEED 


Styles, sizes and colors to please everyone. 
A full line of boys’ and men’s models, also 
ladies’ and children’ 3 models. 
this—every Hawthorne Bicycle is guaran- 
teed to ve satisfaction or your money 
refunde: 









Large selections 
to choose from. 


Tire, Electric Lights, Horns, in fact, 

ey erything you need to put your old bike in 
ape are also shown in our new Bicycle 
ook. Majestic Puncture. | Tires, 


lw ries’ peeks zou money on supplies, too. NOW 
Dept. G 308 

Mexkimen Ue 

Ft.Worth, Portland ,Ore 
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THE 
“SCALOMETER” 





—a practical pocket rule (6 
inches) with 4 sets of scales 
for measuring DISTANCES 
HEIGHTS, WIDTHS. 
LENGTHS and ANGLES. Es- 
pecially adapted for BOY 
SCOUT work, indoors and out. 
Every Boy Scout needs one. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


Standard Scientific Company 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MILITARY AND 


Text Books on all Branches. 
List No. 6. 
MILITARY PUBLISHING CO. 


42 Broadway, New York 
West Point and Annapolis Texts 


NAVAL 


Write for Price 














Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for fh nt book on Stam. 
Mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause ” It tells how I 
cured myseif after stammering =, 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 104 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 











RaiseBelsian Hares forUs 
Hongertal profitseasily made athome. We 
reqncharges “h neeedocantodabe Beas 


esscharg 
Hem) illustrated catalog — contract 10c. 
United Food & Fur A: 
329 W. 48th St., Dept-7 








BIG MONEY, RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell stock 
and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised from our 
**Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Contract 
and literature—10c-NONE FREE. 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 
Dept. 303, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(PRAISE BELGIAN HARES & 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly 3 rade W 
furnish stock and pa: pay you ir me 
express charges for all you nee *Fontract 
and ‘ortunes in Hares’’, by mail Free, 
MATIONAL FOOD & FUR assecianion 

v MILWAUKEE, WISC. | 















KODAK FILMS 


Let us develop your next roll of films. As a 
Special trial order we will develop your next 
roll for 5c. and make the prints for 2c. each. 
Highest quality. Moser & Son, 1912 St. James 
‘Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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Curly of the Circle 
Bar 


(Continued from page 28) 


MM 





Curly looked worried. ‘ Would you mind 
if I asked you a question or two first? It 
would sort of clear things up in my own 
mind and I'll be able to talk easier.’ 

“Not at all.” A fleeting smile passed 
over the old gentleman’s face. “It rather 
reverses the general procedure, but ask 
away. 

“Did you know Paul Graham?” Curly 
began hesitatingly. 

“T did.” Mr. Popham’s mouth squared 
a little. 

“ Was there another man named Graham, 
who died here about fifteen years ago and 
left Paul Graham—ex—executor, I think 
you call it?” 

Mr. Popham nodded. “There was.” 

“ Did this other—Graham, have a daugh- 
ter and—and a, son—” ‘The boy’s voice 
shook a little—“ and was the son kid- 
napped? ” 

The smile faded from the lawyer’s face. 
One hand, resting on the chair arm, 
gripped it suddenly, His eyes, bright as 
stars, were fixed on Curly’s. 

“Yes,” he said abruptly. “ Why do you 
ask that? What was this Graham to 
you?” 

“T think—I think he was my father.” 

“A-h!” Mr. Popham’s eyes narrowed 
and he bent forward. “I knew it!” 

With which surprising remark, he sank 
back in his chair and surveyed the aston- 
ished boy over his joined fingertips. 

Curly looked at him open-mouthed. 
“ You—knew— it?” he stammered. 

“T suspected it,” Mr. Popham returned 
composedly. ‘ And now, if these are all 
the questions you want to ask, let us have 
the story. Tell me everything.” 


HERE were still several things which 
Curly simply ached to know, but he 
managed to curb his curiosity and began 
his story. When he told of his first meet- 
ing with Paul Graham, the lawyer put up 
one hand. 

“Stop a moment, His manner was odd, 
you say. In what way?” 

“ Well, he just looked a little queer, when 
he found my name was Harden. That’s 
what I’ve always been called, you know.’ 

“But why should that affect him? 
What had he to do with this—Harden? ” 

“Oh! I forgot I hadn’t come to that. 
Why, he had Jerry kidnap me, you know.” 

“What!” Mr. Popham sat bolt up- 
right, his eyes wide with amazement. 

“Yes; the letters we found in the tin 
box told about that.” 

“Letters! You have letters?” 

As Curly put the letters on the desk Mr. 
Popham pounced on them like a cat on a 
mouse. With a single movement of his 
slim fingers he twitched them open, laid 
them in a row, and selecting the one of 
the earliest date, began to read. As his 
eyes flew back and forth over the closely 
written lines, the color came and went in 
his thin, kindly face; his jaw squared. 
Once he murmured “Scoundrel!” under 
his breath. At length he put down the 
letter and looked at Curly. 

“Jim!” he said contemptuously. 
that is his name. Jim, what?” 

“T don’t know his last name. I think he 
was Dandy Jim, the outlaw. I heard . 


“So 
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| “Only a step’ to anywhere 


Every errand is a pleasure, 
if you have a bicycle. Yes it 
is—an Iver Johnson actually 
turns work into play. 

What does an errand of any 
distance amount to when you 
can hop on your bicycle, whiz 
away, accomplish your little 
task, and be back with the boys 
almost before they’ve missed 
you? 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Correctly designed, strongly built 
—lIver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
embody Iver Johnson adult con- 
struction throughout. Seamless steel 
tubing; perfect 2-point bearings; 
drop-forged parts; one-piece hubs; 
superb enamel and nickel finish and 
the best equipment make Iver John- 
son the King of Bicycles—unbeat- 
able for good looks, easy riding, 
speed, strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
$27.50 to $32.50 
(Coaster Brake extra) 


Other Models, $45 and up 
Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B’’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 











LEARN TO DRAW 
tsnitan "Method 


Copy this sketch and 
let me see what you can 
do with it. Cartoonists 
and illustrators earn 
from $20.00 to $125.00 
or more per week. More “a 
opportunities are open- £ 
ing up for boys now than 
ever before. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by mail will 
teach you todraw original pictures. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers qualifies me to 
teach youin the right way. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson plate and 
examples of the work of 1 boy 
which will show possibilities for YOu. 


State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL xo carroonne 


1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, O. — 
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CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD? 
IT’S CALLING YOU TO THE 


REAL WOODCRAFT CAMP 


ON A 


BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN 
LAKE 


CAMP CRAFT 
WATER CRAFT 
SCOUT CRAFT 
WOOD CRAFT 


BY 
PIONEER APOSTLES 





OF THE 


OUTDOOR WORLD 


THAT IS WHY 


The Dan Beard 
Outdoor School 


WAS APPROVED BY 
COLONEL 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Write for particulars to 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 




















BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


agement, circulation, etc., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at’New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1919. State of New York, County of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of BOYS LIFE—the Boys Scout’ Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
“ Let 


“Wait,” interrupted the lawye: 
me read the others.” 


HERE was silence again while Mr, 

Popham scanned the other letters, 
Then he placed a bronze weight on them, 
and sat back in his chair. 

“A more dastardly, cold-blooded plot 
I have never encountered,” he said in q 
hard voice. “I always disliked the man; | 
must have mistrusted him instinctively, 
But I never thought of this. Now tell 
me; where did you get these letters?” 

So Curly told briefly of the various ac- 
cidents at the ranch, of his overhearing the 
conversation from the harness room win- 
dow, of their journey back to Midland, 
and of all that had happened there. 

“Quite in keeping,” commented Mr, 
Popham. “A man quite devoid of any 
moral sense. To think of that child 
having been under his influence all these 
years! It’s appalling!” 

Curly gave a start. “You mean Ja— 
Dorothy?” he asked anxiously. “ You 
dont’s think she’s in any danger, do you?” 

“Not now. She’s safe for the time 
being but we must get her away as soon 
as possible. The first thing, however, 
is to verify this handwriting.” 

He pressed one of a row of buttons on 
his desk and a moment later a tall, stoop- 
ing man of middle age entered. 

“Mr. Perry, will you kindly bring me 
the Graham estate papers? Colonel Gra- 
ham, you know.” 

The other returned presently with a 
box, which he placed in front of Mr. 
Popham. The latter opened it at once 
end began turning over the contents. 

“He was careful about writing,” he 
remarked. “The few letters I had from 
him were mostly typed, but I remember 
one—— Ah, here it is.” 

He unfolded a paper and spreading it 
cut beside the longest of the three letters, 
compared them closely. Presently he 
leoked up at Curly and there was a note 
of triumph in his voice. 

“Tdentical!” he exclaimed. “ The ras- 
cal hasn’t even attempted to disguise his 
handwriting. I think that settles this 
part of the story beyond a doubt. As 
for yourself——” He paused and tapped 
the desk meditatively. “Of course, while 
personally I have no doubt whatever that 
you are the son of my old friend, Colonel 
Graham, proof will be necessary to es- 
tablish that fact legally. It would be 
most satisfactory if we could obtain the 
testimony of someone who knew of the 
actual kidnapping, but aside from this 
impostor himself I doubt whether there 
is anyone alive who could give it. Failing 
that, I suppose there are persons who 
have known you from childhood, and would 
swear that you have lived with this Jerry 
Harden for a certain number of years, 
and are the only child with whom he has 
ever been concerned? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Curly said readily. “ There 
are two or three ranchmen who could do 
that.” 

“Taken in conjunction with these let 
ters, and with certain other things,” Mr. 
Popham continued, “I believe that would 
be sufficient to establish your identity. 
And now, I suppose you are eager to have 
me round out the story.” 


E paused, and turning in his chalt 

looked down upon the crowded 
street below. And though his eyes seem 
to be fixed upon the hurrying throngs 
he did not see them. Presently he gave ® 
little sigh and glanced back at the boy who 
sat motionless waiting eagerly for him to 
speak. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Arrer FirreeN YEARS 
be KNEW your father,” the lawyer 
| began slowly, “better, I think 
than any man alive. We were 
chums together at college. You are very 
like him, boy.” His eyes were wistful as 
they traveled over the litne, well-knit 
figure and rested finally on the clean-cut, 
sun-browned face with its steadfast, eager 
eves and masses of tawny hair. “It was 
a shock to come upon you outside. I can’t 
get used to it.’ He moved restlessly. 
“After graduation we separated but 
met here two years later and, to within 
six months of his death, were the closest 
of friends. It was then that we had a 
disagreement. It was over a trivial mat- 
ter—so trivial that I do not even remem- 
ber the cause. I was not well and when 
we quarreled was upon the point of sail- 
ing to Europe for my health. I never 
saw him again. When I returned he had 

been dead two months.” 

He put up one hand to shade his eyes 
and for a few moments was silent. “ Your 





father’s name was James—James Gra- 
ham,” he continued. “ His title came from 
the state militia. He inherited some 


money but made the greater part in real 
estate investments here and in Chicago. 
He had a younger brother Paul, of whom 
he was very fond but of whom he saw 
little. I never knew Paul, but I gather 
that he was a man of lovable nature but 
very little force of character. I know he 
never made a success of life, but spent 
his time mainly in the West, going from 
one. place to another and dabbling in 
many enterprises. When your father died 
it was found that he had drawn up a new 
will after my departure in which _ his 
brother was made co-executor with the 
Galveston Trust Company and guardian 
of the two children, At that time you 
were not quite three years old, and Dorothy 
was a baby. 

“When I returned home Paul Graham 
had not been located, though strenuous 
efforts were being made to find him in 
Arizona and New Mexico, where he had 
last been heard from. Not three days 
later you were stolen one afternoon in 
the Park from under your nurse’s very 
eyes. It caused* a tremendous sensation 
and for a time the city rang with it. 
But, in spite of all the rewards and 
searchings and the publicity given it by 
the press, not a trace of you was discov- 
ered from that day to this. 


‘6X7 EARLY two months passed in 

unavailing search for vour uncle, 
and then one day he walked into my of- 
fice. He explained that he had been very 
ill in western Texas and that only some 
time after he recovered he saw accident- 
ally the news of his brother’s death and 
of the search for himself. He had a num- 
her of letters from your father, his pho- 
tograph and one of yours sent when you 
Were about a year old. He seemed per- 
fectly familiar with every detail of your 
father’s life and his account of his own 
Wanderings corresponded exactly with 
What I had heard from your father’s own 
lips. He even went so far as to look up 
4 friend of his youth—-a man quite above 
suspicion—and convinced him that he was 
Paul Graham. It is one of the cleverest 
cases of impersonation I have ever heard 
of for he is really not Paul Graham at 
all, but an impostor. 





“Tt’s a little difficult te know just what 
steps to take,” he added, meditatively. 
“ Fortunately I have his Chicago address. 
Whenever they have been in Galveston I’ve 
made a point of keeping in touch with the 
child and something like a friendship has 
grown up between us. Do you think they 
have left the ranch by this time?” 

“TI should think so. They were to 
start north the day after we left. We 
could make sure by telegraphing Bert.” 

“No, that would only put him on his 
guard.” Mr. Popham sat down at his 
desk and took up'a pen. “If he is at all 
suspicious of what has happened, he’d 
naturally hurry back to the city to snatch 
what he could from the wreck. I think 
you had better run up to Chicago to-mor- 
row. I shall swear out a warrant at 
once charging him with forgery, imper- 
sonation, embezzlement—any one of half 
a dozen charges will do. A detective and 
one of my own men can go with you. 
They should be able to handle the situa- 





tion. Your part will be mainly to look 
after Dorothy. You’d better be here 
to-morrow at eight prepared to take 


the train an hour later. I should like to 
have you both come home to dinner with 
me,” he added, as Curly arose and picked 
up his hat, “but I shall be so busy here 
that I'll just take a bite down stairs when 
I’m through. There'll be plenty of time 
for us to get acquainted when this is 
settled.” : 

Curly took a step forward and held 
out his hand. 

“You’ve been awfully good, Mr. Pop- 
ham,” he said earnestly. “I can’t take 
it all in now. It doesn’t seem possible 
that so much has happened since I came 
in here. I can’t ever thank you enough.” 

“Nonsense, my boy,” the lawyer said 
briskly, as he stood up. “I’d do a great 
deal more for your father’s sake—and 
for yours, too. I think we shall be great 
friends. Well, good-bye until to-mor- 
row—Jim.” 


ITH a smile and a wave of his 

hand for Homer, he sat down again. 
The boys did not speak until they stepped 
out of the elevator. Then Homer grabbed 
Curly by one hand and thumped him on 
the back. 

“Oh, boy!” he exclaimed delightedly. 
“ Some business, all right! I had an awful 
job keeping still up there; I just about 
burst.” 

“Tt don’t seem real at all,” Curly com- 
mented. “TI feel as if I was having one 
of those dreams you wake up from just 
about the time it’s getting interesting.” 

Homer laughed. “ You'll wake up all 
right when you get that money. Think 
of owning the ranch and having Jack for 
a sister.” 

“That’s the best part of it all.” Curly’s 
tene was a little sober. “I’ve never had 
anyone at all belonging to me—and she’s 
such a corking sort.” 

“She is that—the best ever. 

They had paused in the doorway of the 
building, and now Curly took his friend by 
an arm and they joined the throng of peo- 
ple who filled the street, a jostling, home- 
going stream. As they hesitated on the 
pavement, undecided, a man slipped past 
them and darted across the street. Curly 
caught only a glimpse of his side face, 
but that glimpse was enough. 

“Shifty!” he gasped. “ Homer— 
guick! There goes Shifty Harris!” 

(Concluded in June Boys’ Lire) 
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SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry 
Woodcraft for Younger Boys 


Get your Dad to send you to Culver 
this summer. Whether you spend your 
time afloat, on horseback, on the hike, 
your days will be packed full of fun. 
The boys shown above are on a hike 
and are building a fire Indian fashion. 


Get your Dad to write today for the 
catalog you want. Naval School—mini- 
mum age, 14; tuition and board $200. 
Cavalry —14, $225. Woodcraft — 12, 
$200. Uniforms and equipment $56.60 
to $99.15. Address 


Catalog Bureau 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Repton Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain. N, Y. 


Chance for boys to learn real naval life 
under officers who have seen service. Naviga- 
tion, Sounding, Signalling, Wireless, Surveying, 
Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship, Rifle, En- 
gine and Machine Guns, Target Practice, 
Drilling, Agriculture, Lectures on Navy, Tides, 


Culver, Indiana 





ete., Athletics, Trips, Swimming. New equip- 
ment. Cadets wear uniforms. Section for 
small boys. Camp farm supplies food and 
milk. Catalog. Address 


CAPT. 0. C. ROACH, Box C-28, Repton School 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON N. Y. 











Ethan Allen 


_ TRAINING CAMP 

Combines a summer vacation in the upper 
reaches of Lake Champlain—fishing, boating, 
canoeing, hiking, sports—with Military and 
Physical Training by real West Pointers. Naval 
Training of real va.ue. Opportunity for tutor- 
ing and “‘Make up Work.’ $225forfull term, 
— July Ist to Sept. 1st. Senior and 


Junior Divisions—ages12 to 19. 
Write for catalog No. 45 
Ethan Allen Training Camp 

Kesociation, Executive 
and Recruiting Office, 
Saugerties, N.Y. 





= training again open to civil- 

| e ctr i ¢ Q | ians. Over 3000 men trained 

for electrical industries in ex- 

perience of more than a quarter of a century. For men 

of character, ambition and limited time. Condensed 
course in Electrical 

7 . ~_ enables grad- 

NGINEESFING tutes 10% se- 

. cure good 

positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 

tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 

chancal Drawing. Students construct dynuamos, install 

wiring and test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 


NLL In One Year 
Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormito- 
ries, dining hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1,1919 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
138 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Boy Scouts Handbook 


Indispensable to Every Boy Scout and Every 
Other Boy or Man Who Loves 
- the Out-of-Doors 


If you are a Scout—this Scout Handbook will 
show you How to Earn Merit Badges 











498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 900,000 copies 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA .OF ALL OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Gives new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, 
Life-Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, 
etc., etc. Gives requirements for new grade of Scouts, and 
for all merit badges. The complete program of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and detailed instructions by the most 
famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors 
ever published.” 


Get Your Copy Free 


By Special Arrangement, a copy of the NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 
ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me one copy of the New Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 issues), for which 
find enclosed $1.50. 
NOTE—The book and the 
magazine will be sent to 
separate addresses if re- 


quested. CTT eee Te Tree er errr Tere 
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“CALL ME EARLY !IN THE MORNING 
CALL ME EARLY MOTHER DEAR 

FOR TO MORROWS TO BE THE- THE 
SCOUTINGEST DAY JIN ALK-1N ac 
JHE Glad wew , f 
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And besides the Scout is thinking how swell he will look on May morning 
when he has climbed into his brand new official 


Scout Uniform. Say! won’t all the other fellows rush to get their new 
ones when they see him fitted out. 





The material used in the official : eet eh on are Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
if f > Boy S s of # —— E ; 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer Send for free - Eisner Company has grown to be the 


ica has been selected after most care- : ‘ : 

ful investigation, including thirty : Scout Booklet largest plant in the world for the 

days’ sun test, and the acid and : se manufacture of uniforms of every 

—— i ~ . _ —‘*How to description. It now comprises 33 
is guaranteed by manufac- > t 

turers as well pe by National Head- Wash and Care FACTORIES IN ALL. 

quarters when properly handled in : for Your Uni- Besides Scout Uniforms, and all 


washing against fading or shrinking. 


All guaranteed garments have the : form Prop- requisites such as Belts, Hats, Leg- 


gings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 





official seal of the Boy Scouts of lv.”? 

America, and cases of unsatisfactory erly. COMPANY makes tens of thou- 
service should be reported, with a sands of the OFFICIAL UNITED 
written statement of the process fol- STATES ARMY UNIFORMS 


lowed in washing. 




















Office 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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“Where will we go from here 2” 


r 


OWN to sandy beach for a swim— 
or back totown foragameofscrub.” 
There’s nothing like a bicycle club 
for jolly good fun—good pals—and good 
companionship. 

No need to be lonesome—always 
something to do and some place to go 
when you belong with the right crowd. 

We'll be glad to show you how you 
can form a club of your own, among 
your own friends. 

We'll help you organize——tell you how 
to conduct club meetings, elect officers 
—how and when to have club races, 
field days and so on. There’s no obli- 
gation on your part whatever. 

Write for free booklet, “How to Form 
@ Bicycle Club,” and ask for a sample 
copy of Fisk Club News, official maga- 
zine of the Fisk Bicycle Clubs of America. 

Don’t wait till the summer is gone. 
Get up your club NOW. Get all the 
information you want by addressing, 
FISK CLUB CHIEF, Care of Fisk 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Fails, Mass. 


When writing mention name of this magaztne. 


nN 


FISK sicycre Tl 


‘‘Used by more than 25,000 members 
of boys’ bicycle clubs’’ 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 











